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HARTFORD-TIR 


There is only one reason for the popularity of pneumatic tires. They save effort. 
The less power you have to expend in propelling your wheel, the more your enjoyment. 


Now there are all kinds of pneumatic tires, good and bad, high priced and low 
priced. The good ones make bicycling a pleasure, the bad ones make it work, work 
as depressing as if it were on a treadmill. 


If you want to get the best enjoyment out of your wheel get the best possible tires. 
Better a cheaper grade wheel with good tires than the best wheel with poor ones, 


The poorer bearings on the cheaper wheel might use up two or three per cent. 
more power. The poorer tires will certainly use up ten or fifteen per cent. and will 
make the better wheel run worse than the poorer one. 
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This is because the poor tire is made of heavy fabric stiffened with rubber 
filled with mineral compounds. It cannot be made pliable because that would mean 
pure rubber, and rubber is expensive. It cannot fit itself to the rough places in the 
road so quickly and so wastes power. 


HARTFORD TIRES stand in a class by themselves. They are soft and pliable 
and so save effort. They are high priced because fabric and rubber are the bést that 


Ee can be procured, but are more economical in the end because they wear well. 





NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA BOSTON, 
BUFFALO, MINNEAPOLIS, CHIGAGO 
DETROIT, CLEVELAND, DENVER, 
WASHINCTON. 

















Spend Your Summer in 
Evangeline’s Country 


The most direct and popular 
route to all parts of 
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And after Sunset} . Z ~ 
| HIRES Rootbeer XK * >. ~ 
is the drink you 
sheuld get. 
During the heat of 
the day HIRES Root- 
beer will ‘keep your 


NOVA SCOTIA 









temperature below the And the Maritime Provinces is 


by the safe, speedy, and com- 


danger point. After the 
work of the day it will re- 
oy Medd cocyng —_ eal f Ke 
HIRES Rootbeer is used and endorsed rtable 
by the — known —_——* of tem- - oats of 
perance, who recognize in Y ARM OUTH LINE 
| : P ES Fast mail steamers leave Lewis 













Wharf, Boston, at 2 p. m Tues- 


Rootbeer day and Friday, 


a beneficial aid to the great 
cause oftemperance. A pack- For Guipe Books, ILLustratep Fotpgrs, AND 
age makes five gallons. 

HIRES Rootbeer carben- INFORMATION AS TO HoTELs AND BOARDING 
ated, ready for drinking, 

sold everywhere by the Housgs, ADDRESS 
bottle and case. Write ‘ 

and ask how a boy 

can make from 40c 
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H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 
ay -cahegey YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., 


7 Hires Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE IDEAL SERIES 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READERS 
By JAMES BALDWIN, Pu.D. 


Furnished in eight books for graded schools, one 
for each year; in five books for ungraded schools 
The most attractive series of readers ever published. 
Selections trom the best English literature. Beauti- 
ful illustrations. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Elementary, $ .60. 
m Advanced, 1.25. 

Man in his relation to the Earth. The only school 
geographies having corresponding maps drawn on 
the same scale and showing correctly the relative size 
of countries. Exercises with Jaboratory work, and 
references for collaicral reading. 





LYTE’S LANGUAGE SERIES 


Elementary English, ke - $ .35 
Elements of Grammar and Composition  .50 
Advanced Grammar and Composition, .—- 


Gives a ‘‘ working’ knowledge of the English 
language, Practice is: the keynote. Contains ex- 
ercises and lessons in literature and composition, 


McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
$1.00. 


Special attention is paid to the industrial develop- 
ment of the country since 1815. The book is re- 
markable for its freshness, accuracy, fullness, and 
vigorous style. References for collateral reading. 
New maps and illustrations. 





RICE’S RATIONAL SPELLING BOOK 
Part 1,$.15 Part ll $.20 


Hon, Wm. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, Washirgton, D. C., says: ‘I have 
looked over the book and think it is the best speller 
I have ever seen up to date,’’ 


PATTERSON'S AMERICAN WORD 
BOOK 


$ .25 
A progressive plan for teaching the forms and val- 
ues of every-day English words. Spelling, punctua- 
tion, and capitalization are co-ordinated. Passages 
from well-known authors have been introduced. 





MILNE’S ARITHMETICS 
Elements, $ .30 
Standard, -65 
Probably the most successful series ‘of arithmetics 
published in this country during the last twenty-five 
years It gives the pupil not only skill in numerical 
computation, but a proper understanding of the 
reasons for the various steps in the solution of prob- 
lems. 


OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY 


Primary,.. $ .30 
Intermediate, .50 
Advanced, 80 


Contains the results of the latest medical investi- 
gations‘and many essential principles not found in 
other text-books. Special attention is paid to the 
effect of alcohol and narcotics, New cuts, 





BARNES'S NATIONAL VERTICAL 
PENMANSHIP 
Eight Books, per dozen, $ .75; Charts. 

The simplest and most natural method of obtaining 
the highest perfection in the three essentials of good 
penmanship: legibility, rapidity, and beauty. Inter- 
esting and instructive phrases and sentences are em- 
ployed. Tasteful drawings, 





NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 
Full Course, Seven Books and Charts. 
Short Course, Two Books. 


An unprecedented success in school music books. 
A rational method of teaching vocal music. The 


_ works of the greatest composers are combined with 


the verses of the best authors. Distinctly musical 
and poetic. 











For descriptive circulars of these and many other superior text books, please write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati _ Chicago 


Boston. Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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OF GREATEST IMPORTANCE 
FOR NEXT YEAR 


Geometry Revolutionized by the Publication of New School 


MILNE’S PLANE AND mate ie ih 
SOLID GEOMETRY $1.25 «i | Of Methods 


; Several Years’ 
By WILLIAM J. Mite, Ph.D., LL.D., President Prdtericion. 1899 


of New York State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 


The first successful combination of the valuable features of inventional and Hingham, Mass. 

concrete geometry with rigid logical treatment. Every 

Uprivaled _ theorem is introduced by questions designed to give a corréct August 7-18 

asa and definite idea of what is to be proved. A large number 

Teaching of undemonstrated theorems and of unsolved problems is 
Book supplied, numerous enough for the needs of any class, 








Chicago, Ill. 
July 24-August 4 
A New Harkness Harper and Gallup's FOR 


COMPLETE Practical, clear, | CICERO’S ORATIONS SUPERINTENDENTS, 


d ise. Spe- 
as ae cial ental paid AND LETTERS $1.30 SPECIALISTS, AND 
to syntax, the sub- 





$1.25 junctive, etc. The Orations are those generally GRADE TEACHERS 


SHORT Intended espe required by colleges throughout the DEPARTMENTS 
cially for those not J country. The Letters were selected 

tcc contemplating a |. : : SCHOOL MUSIC 

GRAMMAR with special reference to their fitness DRAWING 


80 ct collegiate course of 
Cts. in si i 

4 study. j in sight translation. PHYSICAL CULTURE 
PENMANSHIP 


Just Published ENGLISH 


IRISH’S QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS GEOGRAPHY 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 50 cts. ARITHMETIC 


By Cyrus W, IrisH, A.B., Head Master A half year’s work, All artaeasa 
Lowell High School, Lowell, Mass. obscure and complicated re- | PRIMARY METHODS 
actions have been omitted. MORAL EDUCATION 
The large number of suggestive questions not only bring out the. conclusions 
drawn from the experiments, but also call attention to the metals dealt with | PHILOSOPHY OF 
and to their more important compounds, EDUCATION 














GUERBER’S STORY OF THE| SCOTT’S KENILWORTH 
GREAT REPUBLIC 65 cts. 50 cents 


An authentic and fascinating (SCLACTIC SCHOOL ASADENES) 
Supplementary account of our country’s his Abridged and edited by Mary Harriott Norris, 
Historical tory from the framing of the Con- | Dean of Women, Northwestern University. 
Reader stitution down to the present A valuable and attractive addition to this series of 


i ‘ day. Contains many interesting ] good literature. . Designed primarily for supplement- 
and instructive anecdotes and stories, ary reading. 
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For special information regarding our new and standard publications and the New School of Methods, 
write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 





IMPERIAL 
EMOCRACY 


of Taxation : 





By Davip STARR JORDAN, Ph.D., President of 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


Dr. Jordan’s striking and timely book presents the 


ns 


THE PROBLEMS OF TAXATION: 
THE AMERICAN STATE SYSTEM : 


THE INDEPENDENT for February 3, 1898, contained a 
series of articles by these expert writers on the subject 


Prof. F. W, Taussic, Harvard University, 

Prof. Epwin R, A SELIGMAN, Columbia University, 
Davip McG, MEans, New York City, 

Prof. EDWARD W. BEMIS, Kansas State College, 
JAMEs A. ROBERTS, State Comptroller of New York, 
The Hon, E. A, ANGELL, late Ohio Tax Commissioner, 
Prof. CARL C. PLEHN, University of California, 


A limited number of copies may be had at 


CENTS EACH. 


25 
THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St., N. Y. 





I2mo. 


EDUCATION. 








various phases of a democracy’s entrance upon imperial- 
ism in the light of history as well-as recent facts and de- 
velopments. He analyzes our relations to the Philip- 
pines, and discusses various plans of conduct. He 
draws lessons from our management of Alaska. While 
the author is opposed to American control of subject 
races, his discussions are broad and fair, and his state- 
ments of the arguments on either side will prove of 











general interest and value at this time. 


This book is for sale by all booksellers, or it will be 
sent by mazl, on receipt of price by the ‘publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO, 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


and two 








This entire building, } 
are devoted exclusively to the work of the 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Accessible to: musical events of every nature. 
The best masters in music, elocution and lan- 
guages that money cancommand. George W. 
Chadwick, Musical Director. Prospectus free, 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 
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Schools, Families with Teachers. Recom- 

5 ents and sells school 

5 usic and Art Bureau. Tele- 

phone 332 -™, JOHN C. ROCKWELL, 
E. 14th 8t., N. Y. City. 


EAVER COLLEGE AND MUS- 
1CAL Lars Oe ats - For infor- 


matieg address AR STAPLES, Presi- 
dent, Beaver, Pa. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term a * Wednesday, Oct. 4 
For circulars adi ™ 


SAMUEL xagod BEnnett, Dean. 











urlingten Nautical Acad 
n, New Jersey. Established 
=, mC ern school of the highest type 
for boys. College and Business Prepara- 
tion. Military and Naotical Drill. Manual 
Training. Moderate charges. Rev. C. E. 
O. NicHor s, Head Master. 


QT NOGRAPHY, Fy po-writing, 
Penmanship, Book coping. etc 
thoroughly taught by mail or persona hy at 
Eastman, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Youngmen 
and women carefully repared for business 
=. Situations furnished. Catalogue 
Cc. C. GaINEs, Box 254, Poughkeepsie. 








CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law. Department of Lake Forest 
University. 

LB Rad course leading to d e of 

L.B. np or for admission to the Bar 

is all the S tes. For catalogue, address the 
secretary, 

ELMERE. Barrett, L 
Athenzum Big, Dilan. ml. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


Lawrence Scientific School. 
Engineering, Architecture, Geology. Btc. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN, 


Secretary. 
N.S.SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass, 


NAUTICAL ACADEMY. 


A school where boys are happ: 

atory for Annapolis and the colle; a, Swim- 
ming, rowing, —_ boat building, — 
manehl Pp, cruisin; ng end for register. 
CoMMANDANT, M.N. A., Easton, Maryland, 

















ew Hampshire Military cade 

emy, West Lebanon, New Hampshire. 

res for Government Academies and 
Colleges. = Commercial Course. 

Major B. F. Hyatt, A.M,, Prin. 





ISS Orten’s Classtcal School 

tor Girls, Popeesne California. A 
oarding and Day hool. Certificate 
admits to Eastern Bh 


POTTER COLLEGE for Young Ladies 


Pupils from 26 States. 18 teachers. Ele- 
gantly yg Modern conveniences, 








Wheaton Seminary 


‘ a ia YOUNG WOMEN. 
65th y begins Sept. 13, '99. Advanced 
courses 6 fOr high-school graduates and others 
not wishing full college course ; also college 
preparatory and special. Advantages in art 
and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds. Christian home infiu- 
enews. Beautifully and healthfully situated 
28 miles from 

For circular and views address the Presi- 
dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. wae A.M., = 

erton, 





WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys fer any collegeer scientific 
school. Lineaey.. Wet og biolog- 
ical laborateri pasium, etc New 
athletic field with’ milk mile track. Opens Sep- 
mber, 189. JosspH H. SAwYER, M.A., 
Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 





ESTERBROOK’ 


PENS 





26 JOHN ST., N. Y, 


LS 


THE BEST MADE. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 


CLARK’S ORIENTAL CRUISE, FEB. 1, 1900, 





Physicians Recommend 


UNQUALIFIEDLY THE MOUNTAINS 


of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. Y., 

the main line and branches of the New York, Oniario 
and Western Railway, to those residents of Greater 
New York who are seeking'a SUMMER HOME for 
their families in a region o 


Absolute health os moderate cost, 





It gives 1 H 
with their location, rates, attractions, etc. 
IN NEW wrest 113, a, 171, 871, 944, 1854 Sree? 
way; 287 4th Av.; 8 Par Place; (787 th A 
Colambns Av.; 163 Kast Doth Ste: 28. West 42th an 
Ticket Offices, Franklin and Weet, "42d St. Ferries, 
IN BROOKLYN: 4 Court St.; 860 Fulton §8t.; 98 
Broadway; 801 Manhattan Av.; Eagle Office. 
J. C. ANDERSON, 


General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver 8t., N. Y. 





by elegant new twin screw steamer; $400 including shore excur- 
sions, 19 daysin Fgypt and Holy Land. The cheapest and most. 
attractive ao0, en the U.S next winter. Excursions to 
Europe, 18: 


leave June xo, July 1, 5. 
F. C. CLARK, 11! Broadway, New York. 








SUMMER And on Lake Champlain. | 


.00 to $10.00 per week 
Bi ~ ara 4 tet posties for Illustrated } 
I 
A W. EC STONE, S. P. A.. 
VERMONT Nas Broadway, N.Y. 














Thetrack of the 





Summer 
Holiday. 


Why not spend in on Lake Chau- 
tauqua this year? 

A vacation at this delightful resort 
is not expensive. Good accommo- 
dations at from $5 to $10 per week 
in cottages; $8 to $21 per week in 
hotels. 

Air, pure and invigorating; bene- 
ficial in cases of hay fever and 

- bronchial troubles. 

Use the excellent service of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway. You will have a comfort- 
able journey. 

A copy of our finely illustrated, 
descriptive book of Lake Chautau- 
qua resorts sent free to any address. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 


_ way of trade and travel: of this 





The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


wv. 








Great Northern 
is the track 
of Empire 


It traverses the field of com- 
mercial development of the next 
quarter century. The Northwest 
offers to-day the greatest oppor- 
tunities in America. The GREAT 
NORTHERN RAILWAY is the high- 


growing empire, with unexcelled 
service; fast modern vestibuled 
trains, crossing the Rocky and 
Cascade Mountains by daylight. 
Illustrated information from 


F, L WHITNEY 
General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 


(Mention this publication.) 











.USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 


Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 








Briarcliff Milk 4 Sens and Fork 
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sT GRADE. 


Write for Complete and Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN ITIPLEMENT CO. 


NEW YORK, 313-315 Broadway and 800 West 59th St. BROOKLYN, FREDK. LozsER & Co., Fulton 


oo {BostoN IvER JOHNSON SPORTING Goops Co., 


408 Washington St. 


St. 
PHILADELPHIA, Gro. B. Barns & Sons, 1028 Chestnut St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 425-427 Market St. 





Candy connoisseurs hold up 


Chocolates and Confections 
as the highest standard of candy excellence. 
Sold everywhere. 
Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


1816 Chestnut Street. 
Philadelphia. 





READING NOTICES. 


Beautiful Nova Scotia. 


We have just received the newest edition of the yearl 
Guide Book issued by the Yarmouth Steamship (‘o., whic 
gives a very pleasing description of a tour through the 
provinces, finely illustrated and containing 70 half-tone 
engravings. The description in this little book does not 
exaggerate the attractiveness of this coun One may 
visit Nova Scotia year after year and yet find new attrac- 
tions in its fine scenery, delightful climate and its wealth of 
romantic legends, There is no spot. where the American 
can spend his vacation with more satisfaction to himself 
and come home feeling that he has really had a vacation, 
than in Nova Scotia. The direct connection with it is by 
the Yarmouth Steamship Line, and their boats are the 
best » The souvenir vook can be obtained at any office of 
the wer or will be mailed from the.('ompany’s office 
Lewis Wharf. Boston, on receipt of 5 cents pos . at 








Straw Hats. 


At O’Neill’s this week the straw goods sale continues and 
O'Neill & Co. are offering rough and ready sailor hats at 
7c. each. fine split straw sailors at 85c. up and — and 
ready women’s golf hats, best quality and neatly trimmed, 
at $1.75 each. Other items of interest to shoppers are the 
separate dress skirts in the women’s ready-to-wear depart- 
ment. Pique, crash and linen skirts from 98c. up to $4. 
Mail orders will receive prompt attention at O’Neill’s, sixth 
Ave., 20th to 2ist Streets. 


‘*Fine Shoes.’’ 


The Burt Shoe Company make a shoe which has come 
to be one of the standards by which shoes are y 
This is one of the old standing firms and its reputation in 
New: York and Brooklyn is well established. Medals won 
at New Orleans, Paris, Philadelphia Centennial. Vienna and 
at Chicago in 1893, are very clear evidence that only a first- 
class article is manufactured by this company, which 
caters to family trade and believes that the Burt Shoe will 
be found the —— in the end We can recommend 
with pleasure this firm to our readers. Write or call upon 
the Burt Shoe Co., Fulton and Hoyt streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Custom and Clerical Tailoring. 


At the rooms of E.O Thompson, Jr, 245 Broadway (2d 
floor), will be found a fine assortment of — which are 
made up in a style guaranteed to be’satisfactory. Mr. 
Thompson gives personal attention t> out-of-town orders 
and solicits the patronage of clergymen and professional 
men of ali kinds Prices on business suits range from 
thirty dollars to fifty dollars The location of this store is 
vary convenient, being immediately oppos‘te City Hall 
Park. Mr. Thompson desires to have it understood that he 
has no connection with ‘The Thompson Clothing Com- 
pany ”’ on the first floor of this building. 


Cruise to the Mediterranean. 


Cruises to the Mediterranean next winter are already 
being arranged for by Mr F © Clark, of New York, who has 
been very successful in this undertaking for a number of 
years In 1895 he chartered the steamship ‘“ Friesland” 
and in 1898 the steamship “Aller” carried a very large 
complement of tourists to Egypt and elsewhere. Mr Clark 
has now arranged for the new steamship ‘* New England,” of 
11,400 tons, to sail next February for a grand Mediterranean 
cruise ending at the Paris Exposition Among those al- 
ready booked for this cruise are Rev Cortland Meyers of 
the Faptist Temple. Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev A.Z (ontad, 
D.D.. of the Old South emereanronel Church, Worcester, 
Mass.; Rev. legon. D D., of the Presbyterian 
Church, Decatur. Ill.; Rev E. L Thorpe. D.U., of the First 
Place M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y, all of whom will be 
accompanied by their wives. 


sone £85 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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A CLIMATE 
TO ORDER. 


There is nothing like crisp, 
clean, cool, ventilating 


4 ¢, 
t ! 
Se * IN Linen-Mesh to give your 


Registered Trade Mark. DOdy a dry sweet climate 
to live in. 


Deimel=-Linen Mesh 
UNDERGARTIENTS 


are so rapidly proving themselves supremely 
comfortable and healthful that the facilities of 
the manufacturer are already being taxed to 
supply the demand. 


A little book on the subject will be of 
interest, and the goods may be found at 


“THE LINEN STORE,” 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street, New York. 


Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most agreeable and effective 
remedy for relieving Languor and 
in the 
spring and summer months. — Its 
nutrient and tonic effects give tone 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Exhaustion, so common 


Taken before retiring it quiets 
the nerves and induces refresh- 
ing sleep. 


For sale by Druggists. 








Rely upon 


Platt’s 
Chlorides 


as your 
household 


disinfectant 


An odorless, colorless liquid ; 
Powerful, safe and cheap ; 
Invaluable in the city home ; 
Indispensable in the country home ; 
Sold in quart bottles only by drug- 
gists and high-class grocers. 








Exeeat TYPEWRITING in English, Ger oa Fronets, 
nish, Italian. Russian and Latin. 


revision of Mas. Orders solicited from any vi Pw nd 
Moderate rates 


Paull & VanPaaken, 24 Gold St., New York City. 


sz Pop 





BORDEN 


€AGLE 


' BRAND | 
CONDENSED MILK} 
“SEND“BABIES Ashes. 


Borden’ 's Condensed Mitk Co., N.Y. 
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Survey of the World. 


The Commissioners who repre- 
sent the city of Detroit in the 
negotiations for the acquisition 
of the street railways by the municipality 
have petitioned the Common Council for two 
ordinances, one granting to the Commission, 
under the name of the Municipal Railway 
Company, a franchise to operate the rail- 
ways, with fares at three cents; and the 
other giving to the present owners of the 
roads security for the bonds (about $16,000,- 
000) which are to be paid to them, by a 
stipulation that they may take the roads 
again whenever there shall be a failure to 
pay the interest, and be permitted thereafter 
to exact five-cent fares. By these methods 
the Commission seeks to avoid a possible de- 
cision that the law which created it is un- 
constitutional. In the course of his address 
at the unveiling of the statue to Frederick 
Douglass in Rochester last week, Governor 
Roosevelt spoke of a current report that the 
corporations affected by the Ford law for the 
taxation of municipal franchises would at- 
tempt to overthrow that law in the courts by 
taking technical advantage of a provision in- 
serted in it for the express purpose of pre- 
venting the unjust assessment of their prop- 
erty. As one who “ deprecated class or social 
hostility,” he warned them with emphasis 
that if their attempt should be successful the 
result would be the enactment of “a more 
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drastic law.” He assured them that “the 
franchise tax had come to stay,” and urged 
the people to approach the subject -in no 
spirit of vindictiveness or demagogy, and 
“with no intent, except to have justice done 
to all men, rich and poor alike.” “The pro- 
vision to be attacked is that which with- 


holds the power to assess the franchise from 
the local officers and gives it to a State 
Board. The State Board of Assessors in 
Missouri has decided to assess the franchises 
of street railways in that State. The St. 
Louis companies will appeal to the courts. 





The publication of a long 

Mr. Gorman’s interview with ex-Senator 
Policy Gorman, of Maryland, is in- 
teresting in connection with the rumor that 
Democrats who oppose a revival of the sil- 
ver issue intend to support the ex-Senator at 
next year’s convention as a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination. Mr. Gorman vir- 
tually ignores the silver question and asserts 
that the prominent issues in next year’s cam- 
paign will be “the questions of militarism 


’ and of restricting organized capital from its 


encroachments on the public.” He is clearly 
in agreement with those Democrats who 
would substitute, in the next platform, oppo- 
sition to trusts for advocacy of the free coin- 
age of silver. ‘“ Corporations organized to 
transact a fair and legitimate business, with 
no aim or intention of destroying the small 
dealer,” he says, ‘‘ must be protected, but the 
great, powerful, law-breaking monopolies 
which flaunt their power and their illegiti- 
mate transactions in the face of the public 
must be grappled with.” He speaks of trusts 
which “ often are able to dictate and control 
legislation,” possibly having in mind the his- 
tory of the Wilson tariff bill in the Senate at 
a time when he exerted considerable influ- 
ence on the Democratic side in that body. 
The issues of “ imperialism and militarism ” 
are of very great importance, in his opinion, 
altho he does not seem confident that the im- 
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portance of them will be fully realized “ un- 
til this fickle and uncertain prosperity has 
passed away and business conditions have 
settled down again to their normal state.” 
He regrets that our Government retained in 
the Philippines anything more than Manila 
and enough contiguous territory for a naval 
station, but holds that now theinsurgents must 
be overcome and that “the motto of every 
true-spirited American ” should be: “All the 
men and all the money necessary to bring the 
war toa close.” At the same time he remarks 
that the administration in the peace treaty 
*“ bargained for an endless rebellion” and is 
trying to ‘force upon” the Filipinos “ a form 
of government they do not want and could 
not enjoy.” The interview does not set forth 
nis views as to the disposition of the islands 
after the restoration of peace, probably be- 
cause his repeated use of the words “ endless 
rebellion” prevent him from contemplating 
that “close of the war” for the attainment 
of which he urges that all the men and 
money required should be supplied. 





The fourteen lines of the Cleve- 
land Electric Railway Company, 
In Cleveland, O., were tied up on the 
morning of the 10th inst., by a _ strike 
of the 965 employees, of whom 8:65 
are motormen or conductors. The com- 
pany was willing to concede all of the 
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strikers’ demands, it is said, except one, 
which is that the union shall be recognized. 


President Everett declares that on this point 
he never will yield. During the forenoon of 
the 10th several attempts to run cars over 
the lines were made by the sheriff’s armed 
deputies and imported motormen. The cars 
were obstructed by strikers and persons in 
sympathy with them. Eggs and more dan- 
gerous missiles were thrown at the officers 
and new workmen, and in some places the 
cars were stopped by barricades. Division 
Superintendent Steflin was struck on the 
head by a bottle and seriously injured. Dur- 
ing a riot at the company’s barns, Jacob 
Kratz, a bystander, was fatally injured by a 
missile, which fractured his skull. In the 
afternoon the company decided to defer until 
Monday further attempts to move cars. For 


some days its agents have been hiring men in 
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Chicago and elsewhere to take the places of 
the strikers. Several small parties of these 
workmen have been induced by the strikers 
to desert. The employees of the other street 
railway company in Cleveland, of which Sen- 
ator Hanna is president, at last accounts 
were still at work. This company operates 
five lines. There is fresh disorder in the min- 
ing district near Pana, [ll., the union miners 
having besieged the miners at Hillsborough, 
where non-union men are working. One of 
the latter was fatally injured by union men, 
and another is dying from wounds inflicted 
by one of his associates. The editor of the 
local paper was attacked in the street by the 
son of State Attorney Humphreys, Both 
were arrested, but the assailant, who sup- 
ports the union miners, was promptly dis- 
charged. Three hundred freight-handlers 
at Buffalo have gone on strike and it is re- 
ported that the grain-shovelers, who recently 
returned to work, may be induced to join 
them. 





The President has appointed 
the members of the new Inter- 
oceanic- Canal Commission. 
They are Rear-Admiral John G. Walker, ex- 
Senator Samuel Pasco, of Florida; George S. 
Morrison, C. E., of New York, formerly 
President of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers; Alfred Noble, C. E., of Illinois, 
formerly a member of one of the isthmus 
canal commissions; Col. Peter C. Hains, U. 
S. A.; Prof. William H. Burr, head of the de- 
partment of engineering in Columbia Univer- 
sity; Lieut.-Col. Oswald H. Ernst, U. S. A., 
formerly superintendent of the Military 
Academy at West Point; Lewis M. Haupt, 
C. E., of Pennsylvania, and Prof. Emory R. 
Johnson, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Messrs. Walker, Hains, and Haupt are the 
members of the present Nicaragua Canal 
Commission. Professor Johnson was ap- 
pointed because of his qualifications as a 
student of commerce and economics, and at. 
the request of prominent commercial organ- 
izations. This Commission is required to 
make a thorough investigation of the whole 
subject, including in its examination all 
practicable routes for a canal and especially 
the Nicaragua and Panama routes. For the 
expenses $1,000,000 was appropriated. In a 
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published interview Congressman Burton, of 
‘Ohio, chairman of the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors in the last Congress, ar- 
‘gues earnestly that the projected canal 
‘should be neutralized, and says that he un- 
derstands that Senators Frye and Morgan 
have recently come to this conclusion. A re- 
markable interview with Civil Engineer 
Haupt was published the day after he was 
appointed. The creation of this new Com- 
mission, he asserts, “is simply another game 
of procrastination brought about by the al- 
lied opposition to the United States getting 
possession of a short route to the Far East.” 
The opposing influence to cause delay ‘is 
exerted, he says, by ‘“ the technical commis- 
‘sion composed of English, French, German 
‘and other engineers,” the transcontinental 
railways, the Panama Canal interest, and 
England. The Nicaragua Commission has 
made an inquiry and an elaborate report. 
The new Commission, he says, ‘ will spend 
another two years and the same old story 
will be told again,” because ‘ the opposition 
is too powerful.” 





Altho the Cuban generals 

The Situation ere successful for a time 
in Cuba in preventing many of the 
insurgent soldiers from receiving their 
shares of the fund of $3,000,000, their oppo- 
sition has now ceased to be effective. The 
soldiers everywhere are applying for the 
money and delivering their rifles. The pay- 
masters have more than they can do. Sev- 
eral thousand men have already been paid 
off, and arms have been received from about 
95 per cent. of them. José Liebregat, for- 
merly a lieutenant of guerillas in the Span- 
ish army and an agent of Weyler, came to 
‘the town of San Antonio de los Bafios a few 
‘days ago, where he was attacked and killed 
by the Cubans, It is said that during the 
war he murdered twenty-seven women and 
‘children. He was killed by their surviving 
relatives. The Spaniards in the town were 
greatly alarmed, and troops were sent to pro- 
tect them. General Brooke has appointed 
Sefior Gonzales de Quesada to be Special 
‘Commissioner of Cuba at Washington, at an 
‘annual salary of $5,000. This appointment 
is satisfactory to the friends of General Go- 
mez, but is bitterly denounced by the gen- 
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erals of the dissolved Military Assembly. 
General Gomez has issued a farewell address 
in which he urges the Cubans to be peaceful 
and united, and thus to assist the Americans 
in their work of preparing the island for in- 
dependence. It is reported that he will visit 
New York and Washington before returning 
to his home in San Domingo. Owing to the 
publication of inhammatory editorial articles 
by the newspapers of Santiago, a press cen- 
sor has been appointed there. The cabmen 
o. Havana have gone on strike, to the great 
inconvenience of many of the inhabitants. 
The stevedores at Santiago struck for an in- 
crease of wages from $1.25 to $2 per day, 
and the places of a majority of them were 
promptly filled by Jamaicans. The Cuban 
Orphan Committee, of which Gen. F. V. 
Greene is chairman, makes an urgent appeal 
for contributions. The treasurer is Mr. Rob- 
ert Bacon, of J. P. Morgan & Co., and among 
the members of the committee are Rear-Ad- 
miral Sampson, Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, and 
ex-Vice President Levi P. Morton. There 
are on the island at least 50,000 orphan chil- 
dren of dead “ reconcentrados,” who are in 
great need of the necessaries of life. The 





. committee and its agents desire first to re- 


lieve their distress and then to educate them. 





Notwithstanding the very hot 
weather the campaign to the 
south of Manila in the Cavite 
province has been pushed very energetically. 
(general Lawton’s treops have been with- 
drawn from the Morong province .and have 
been directed to the Cavite province. The 
insurgents had again occupied the important 
place of Paranaque, about half way between 
Manila and Cavite on the coast, as also the 
town of Las Pinas, a little further to the 
south. They had evidently expected an at- 
tack from the sea, and had erected very 
strong fortifications, but the troops, coming 
upon them from the land, easily drove them 
away and the places were occupied with very 
slight loss. The heat was intense, which 
made it impossible for the American troops 
to advance as rapidly as was desired, and 
there were a number of prostrations among 
the men. The ambulance corps did excel- 
-lent service, and the general progress of the 
army was entirely satisfactory. The failure 
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of General Lawton to accomplish all he de- 
sired in the Morong peninsula was due not 
so much to the difficulty of the country as to 
the intense heat. The Filipino loss has been 
very heavy, in the view of General Otis 
much more heavy than has been acknowl- 
edged. The purpose of the campaign ap- 
pears to be to clear out the whole of the 
Cavite province and enable the American 
troops to hold the entire section south of 
Manila during the hot and rainy season, as 
they: are holding the northern section to 
Malolos and San Fernando. There is a rumor 
that Aguinaldo has dismissed the Congress 
and declared himself dictator, and it is 
affirmed that his special purpose in this is to 
enable him more effectively to arrange for 
peace. His two generals, Luna and Del Pil- 
ar, have been very much opposed to the ne- 
gotiations for peace and have hampered, it 
is claimed, Aguinaldo’s action greatly. -How 
much of truth there is in this is not yet ap- 
parent. Admiral Dewey has left Hong Kong 
and arrived at Singapore. His health is im- 
proved, but he still keeps aloof from all so- 
cial engagements. 





~ 


Attention has been to a 
considerable degree di- 
verted from The Hague 
during the week, and fixed upon Paris and 
South Africa. One result is that we have 
fewer reports, but it does not therefore fol- 
low that less has been done. The delegates 
have to a considerable extent been left to 
themselves, undisturbed, and it is fair to pre- 
sume that the time has been well occupied. 
There have been rumors of opposition by 
Germany, especially to the secrecy of the dis- 
cussions, and of danger to the success of the 
arbitration schemes. These, however, have 
been .strongly denied, and Germany an- 
nounces her entire loyalty to the Conference. 
The most important subject presented in the 
dispatches has been the mediation scheme. 
There are in the draft, prepared by the com- 
mittee, eight articles. The first two an- 
nounce the purpose of the signatory Powers, 
except in exceptional circumstances, before 
an appeal to force, to have recourse to the 
mediation of one or more friendly Powers. 
The third empowers any one of the Powers 
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of its own motion to institute mediatory acts, 
which are not to be considered unfriendly, 
and the fourth provides that mediation shall 
direct itself to the reconciliation of conflicting 
claims and the allaying of bitterness. Article 
fifth says that mediation shall cease on the 
rejection by one of the parties of the media- 
tion proposed. Article sixth defines the char- 
acter of mediation as purely friendly council 
and article seven affirms that mediation can- 
not delay or interrupt, except by express 
convention, the mobilization of troops, or the 
conduct of war. Article eighth is in full as 
follows: 


“The signatories are in accord to recommend, 
in all circumstances permitting it, special media- 
tion in the following form: 

“In the event of grave differences threaten- 
ing peace, the States at variance shall choose 
respectively a Power to which each shall confide 
the mission of entering into direct relations with. 
the Power chosen by the other side, in order to 
prevent a rupture of friendly relations. During 
the currency of their mandate, which, except in 
the event of a stipulation to the contrary, shall 
not exceed thirty days, the question in dispute 
shall be considered as referred exclusively to 
these Powers. They shall apply all their efforts. 
to settle the dispute, and in the event of an 
actual rupture of friendly relations shall remain 
charged with the mission of taking advantage 
of every occasion to restore peace.” 





Not merely the French 
Government, but the 
French people have ral- 
lied in most enthusiastic manner to the sup- 
port of President Loubet, after the out- 
rageous attack upon him by the aristocrats a 
week ago. Last Sunday he attended another 
race course, and the ovation that he received 
was almost unexampled. There were a few 
seditious cries, but very few, and the ap- 
plause on every hand was very noticeable. 
Both the Senate and the Chamber of Depu- 
ties took special occasion to express their 
confidence in the President by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. By one of those peculiar political 
movements so common in France the French 
Cabinet resigned on June 12th on a technical 
the Socialists, without 
any apparent occasion or even criti- 
cism. Captain Dreyfus is on his way 
back to France. He received the notice of 
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his recall very calmly, merely expressing the 
confidence that he has always felt that this 
would be the result: Colonel Picquart has 
also been released provisionally, and steps 
are being taken for the arraignment of a 
number of officials who have been connected 
with the affair, especially General Mercier. 
Count Esterhazy has repeated his confes- 
sions, and there has been published a long 
story of his course, which makes it still more 
evident that he was a man absolutely with- 
out morale ot any kind, a mere tool in the 
hands of higher officials, and not even a re- 
liable tool. It is stated that there has already 
been drawn up a demand for his extradition 
by England, and that in all probability this 
will be accorded. 





The Pope has upset all calcula- 
tions. Some of the: Cardinals 
thought that they had things 
“fixed” and were going to take advantage 
of Leo’s death to rearrange Papal policy. 
Unfortunately, for them, Leo not only did not 
die, but regained his strength to a remark- 
able degree, and now he has made it as cer- 
tain as he can that when he does fall, the 
scepter will not go to any one hostile to the 
policy he has favored. The twelve Cardinals 
named are: Mgr. Ciasca, Secretary of the 
Propaganda; Mgr. Mathieu, Archbishop of 
Toulouse; Mgr. Missia, Archbishop of Géritz; 
Mgr. Casanova, Archbishop of Santiago in 
Chile; Mgr. Richelmy, Archbishop of Turin; 
Mgr. Portanova, Archbishop of Reggio in 
Calabria; Mgr. Francica-Nava di Bontifé, 
Archbishop of Catania and Apostolic Nuncio 
at Madrid; Mgr. Casalidel Drago, Patriarch 
of Constantinople and Vicegerent of Rome; 
Mgr. Cassetta, Patriarch of Antioch, Assessor 
of the Holy Inquisition; Father Vives de 
Llevaneras, a Spanish Capuchin, Definitor of 
his order and Consultor for several Roman 
Congregations; Father Cormier, a French 
Dominican, Procurator-General of his order 
at Rome. ‘They are all described as cordial 
supporters of the present policy and of Car- 
dinal Rampolla, most of them being warm 
personal friends of his. France still holds 
the prominent place, while Spain has cer- 
tainly her proportion. ‘The German party, 
together with the party favoring an arrange- 
ment with the Quirinal, are outmatched. At 
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least this appears to be the result of the 
nominations. 





The situation in Eastern Tur- 
Disturbance key grows constantly worse. 
in Turkey The return of the exiled Ar- 
menians from the Caucasus raises the ques- 
tion of their re-establishment in their prop- 
erties confiscated by the Turkish Govern- 
ment and handed over to the Kurds, and so 
difficult is this of settlement that the Turkish. 
Government has earnestly petitioned the 
Russian Government to postpone the sending 
of these Armenians until further conference 
can be had. At the same time the air is full 
of plots. Charges of sedition are presented 
on every hand, implicating not merely na- 
tives, but foreigners. A letter from a student 
in the American Board’s high school at Mar-- - 
din to his father was seized in the mails, 
translated incorrectly, sent to the Governor 
at Diarbekir, and, as a result, a large num- 
ber of arrests were ordered, including that 
of the Rev. A. N. Andrus, the veteran mis- 
sionary of that station. Before the arrest 
could be effected, Mr. Andrus put himself 
under the protection of the British Consulate 
at Diarbekir, and there the matter remains. 
for the present. It is probable that all will 
be arranged soon, as Minister Straus has 
acted promptly. The incident, however, il- 
lustrates the disturbed condition of the coun- 
try. Word also comes from Van that the 
suffering there is increasing. At no previous: 
time has there been half the pressure upon 
missionaries for the reception of orphans, 
demonstrating that the condition of the prov- 
ince is becoming simply desperate. Similar 
reports come from other sections of the em- 
pire, and while general public attention is: 
diverted to other countries it seems probable 
that even before it is realized a serious crisis 
may come in the Turkish Empire, for unless: 
some relief comes soon a serious outbreak 
ean scarcely be avoided. 





The Russian Minister at 
Pekin has given notice 
that Russia cannot accept the Chinese re- 
fusal of a railroad concession, and will send 
engineers immediately to survey a line to 
connect the Manchurian Railroad to Pekin. 
The immediate effect of this appears to be 
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manifest in a report that China had really 
never refused the demand, but had agreed 
to it at once, and settled on the terms of the 
concession. Meanwhile an interesting story 
is circulated with regard to the Italian rela- 
tions with China. It is affirmed that a 
prominent Chinese reformer had _ secured 
Italian funds for certain concessions and de- 
velopments in Shansi. He was subsequently 
degraded by the Chinese Government, and 
the whole arrangement was thrown into con- 
fusion. Accordingly Italy sent its ships to 
Sanmun and presented its claim to that port 
as a countermove to this action of the Gov- 
ernment. There are also varied rumors with 
regard to German extension, it even being 
reported that England is planning to give up 
Wei-hai-Wei to Germany in consideration of 
favors to be shown by Germany in Africa. 
While many of these reports are scarcely 
well founded, they indicate the peculiarly un- 
‘settled situation in China. Meanwhile it ap- 
pears that the English Government is taking 
no serious steps in the matter. It an- 
nounces its purpese to undertake rendering 
the Yangtse navigable for steamers through 
its gorges, and will also place gunboats on 


the river for the protection of its commerce. - 


With regard to Russia’s practical control of 
the Government at Pekin, however, no reply 
was given in Parliament to some very point- 
-ed questions by Lord Charles Beresford and 
others. The result was an almost unprece- 
-dented charge upon the Government that it 
was deceiving the people. To this the sole 
reply was a statement that the Yangtse con- 
vention was not infringed in the slightest. 





The conference 
President Kruger and Sir 
Alfred Milner, held at 
Bloemfontein, was concluded on June 6th, 
but its results were not published till later. 
Then it appeared that the two were unable 
to reach any agreement. Sir Alfred Milner 
urged the granting to the Uitlanders of addi- 
‘tional seats in the Legislature and President 
Kruger finally offered three. This was con- 
:Sidered thoroughly inadequate. Throughout 
President Kruger sought to use the franchise 
proposals as a means of obtaining a promise 
to settle the differences under the convention 
by arbitration, but the British Commissioner 
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took the ground that internal reform in the 
Transyaal was necessary in any case to pre- 
serve the independence of the republic; while 
so far as arbitration was concerned there 
were certain questions upon which it could 
not be admitted. In regard to others it was 
admissible provided a suitable tribunal was 
formed not involving the introduction of a 
foreign Power, which the Government would 
never allow. Since the close of the confer- 
ence the Transvaal Legislature has passed 
a resolution thoroughly indorsing the posi- 
tions taken by President Kruger, and affirm- 
ing that the offers were amply sufficient to 
meet all just demands. On the other hand 
the foreigners in Johannesberg have held a 
mass meeting, entirely orderly and without 
interference by the authorities, rejecting the 
propositions of President Kruger as entirely 
insufficient. The effect of all this has been 
to emphasize the seriousness of the crisis, 
and there is on every hand talk of war as 
the only alternative, but as yet no overt ac- 
tion has been taken in the matter. It is gen- 
erally understood that a paper has been sent 
to the Transvaal Government, which is prac- 
tically an ultimatum, and that one of three 
things must follow: The Transvaal must 
yield; there will be war, or Sir Alfred Milner 
and Mr. Chamberlain, thoroughly discred- 
ited, must withdraw and leave upon Lord 
Salisbury the burden of the hostility of the 
entire foreign population in South Africa. 
One of these three alternatives seems inevi- 
table. And yet more than once has the Eng- 
lish Premier avoided just such alternatives. 
He has escaped war, has retained his asso- 
ciates and the support of the _ people. 
Whether he will succeed in the present in- 
stance or not is still uncertain. There has 
been more or less of talk about mediation on 
the part of the United States. As to that, 
however, there seems to be no sufficient ba- 
sis. The outcome of war in the long run is 
considered certain, yet for the time being 
the advantages of the Boers would be so 
sreat as to strengthen the affirmation of 
those well posted in the matter, that the con- 
test would be a very severe one, with the 
heaviest proportional loss to England. Mean- 
while what action would be taken by the 
Orange Free State and the Afrikander party 
in Cape Colony is by no means certain. 





The Other Side of the Samoan Question. 


By Lloyd Osbourne. 


[Mr. Osbourne is the stepson of Robert Louis Stevenson, and for a few months of the years 1896 and 1897 
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Vailima. His long residence in Samoa and his daily association with both the natives and whites gives him ful} 
information on Samoan affairs. Besides beng the author of several books on outing sutjects, he wrote in 
collaboration with Robert Louis Stevenson The Wrong Box, The Wrecker and The Ebb Tide.--ED. INDEPEND- 
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THE, average American, when he reads 
in his paper of the continued and serious 
fighting in Samoa, has probably on occasions 
some qualms of conscience as to the rights 
or wrongs of the quartfel in which his coun- 
try stands committed. It makes him uneasy 
to hear of villages bombarded, of kings made 
and unmade by his fellow countrymen, of 
blood flowing like water in an obscure mat- 
ter of whether the Samoans prefer Tweedle- 
dum or Tweedledee. I think he would be a 
great deal more uneasy still were he to 
learn the actual truth; were he to know that 
with our ships and guns and men we are up- 
holding a missionary boy of seventeen, with 
no following to speak of, against the Samoan 


Washington, Mataafa; that Kautz, our ad- 
miral, is shelling, in conjunction with the 


British ships, innumerable villages filled 
with helpless women and children, with the 
same recklessness and inhumanity that the 
British themselves showed us in 1812 when 
they ravaged our Northern coasts; that Prot- 
estant missionaries have so far forgotten the 
tenets of Christ as to prefer a bloody civil 
war to the elevation of a Roman Catholic to 
the Samoan throne; that last, and this is cer- 
tainly the strangest fact of all, the much- 
criticised, the much-condemned Teuton, is, 
in this business, the advocate of fair play, 
of what we used to think Americanism, of 
conciliation and of peace. 

The Samoan islands are three in number. 
Upolu, the second in size, but the principal 
in population, political power and commer- 
cial importance, is, roughly speaking, about 
forty miles long and thirteen miles wide. It 
is here that Apia is situated, the little cap- 
ital and seat of government, one of the hun- 
dred villages that lie on the Upolu coast. It 
is noteworthy that the natives never settle 
inland, but stick like limpets to the seashore. 


The entire aboriginal population is about 
forty thousand; the entire white four hun- 
dred. The Samoans are without doubt the 
finest race of half-civilized people in the 
world. Light bronze in color, of magnificent 
physique, manly, chivalrous, polite and in- 
telligent, they have compelled the admira- 
tion of every traveler, nor does a long resi- 
dence among them dim the impression first 
made. They are no fair weather friends, 
and it is in times of death, sickness and sor- 
row that their virtues shine most brightly. 
It is then that one begins to find out their 
sterling worth. If the white man has much 
to teach them, assuredly they have much to 
teach the white man. No sojourner among 
them, no one, I mean, who has learned their 
language and lived among them as I have 
done, can regard the Samoan’ people with 
any other feelings than those of respect and 
admiration. Hardships and misery they ac- 
cept without a murmur; one could walk 
through a starving village and never guess 
the truth; the children and the sick are al- 
ways the first to be considered; they are full 
of the fierce, noble pride of an unconquered 
people. Robert Louis Stevenson used con- 
stantly to compare them with the Scottish 
Highlanders. I have often been asked 
whether it would be honorable to fire on 
white officers. ‘“ Officers carry no rifles,” 
they say, “does that not make them non- 
combatants?” During the hot ‘fight at 
Vailele between the Germans and Samoans 
in 1889, Captain Hufnagel, a brave German 
planter, boldly rode through the firing line 
of the natives and made his way unscathed 
to his own people, not a rifle being lifted 
against him. In Samoan war neither women, 
nor missionaries, nor missionary students 
are fired on; the church that stands in every 
village is by common consent the house of 
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refuge for non-combatants. It is true that 
they cut off the heads of their foes who fall 
in battle, and their defense invariably is: 
“Did. not David cut off the head of Go- 
diath?”’ 

Indeed, strange as it may sound to Amer- 
ican ears, these people are Christians. The 
Samoan day begins and, ends in prayer; no 
meal is taken without a blessing being first 
asked; in every village there is a resident na- 
tive pastor, a school, a church, and an ad- 
mirable system of local government. There 
does not exist the Samoan who cannot read 
and write his own language. The mass of 
the people are Protestants, the Roman Cath- 
olics being few in number, tho you may find 
in their ranks some of the highest chiefs in 
the islands. The London Missionary Socie- 
ty, an undenominational Protestant Mission, 
has been settled in the group for upward of 
sixty years. It possesses a large college 
where native youths are trained for the min- 
istry, who on graduation either find places 
as village pastors or go to the Northwest is- 
lands of the Pacific to engage as missiona- 
ries among the heathen. All Samoa is 
mapped out into missionary districts and 
each district is periodically inspected by a 
white missionary, who examines the school 
children, keps an eye on the pastors and col- 
lects the “ Me,” or great annual contribution 
that is levied for the missionary chest. In 
many ways the London Missionary Society 
has accomplished good; no one who is ac- 
quainted with its men or its methods can 
‘withold a certain meed of admiration; among 
its members I have met those who filled me 
‘with profound esteem. But granting all this, 
I must confess to have seen in its ranks men 
as unscrupulous as any in the world, men 
who by mixing in native politics have done 
much to discredit the entire Society. Against 
Mataafa, as a Roman Catholic, the Protest- 
ant missionaries have always been in active 
tho underhand opposition. Heretofore the 
king of Samoa had invariably been a Prot- 
estant—the late Malietoa Laupepa had even 
been educated as a pastor in the college—and 
the London Missionary Society is now more 
determined than ever not to resign an ad- 
vantage which they have so long enjoyed. 
So strong is this feeling that one of their 
mumber in 1891 (when Mataafa first went 
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into opposition at Malie) proposed, to my 
positive and certain knowledge, that this 
great chief be invited to the American Consulate 
ander safe conduct and there seized! Another 
evidence of the way in which they can 
twist their consciences may be found in the 
bigamous second marriage of the late king, 
Malietoa Laupepa. Though his first wife 
was still alive and undivorced, a member of 
the society was guilty of marrying him to 
another woman in order to keep so valuable 
a sheep within the missionary fold. Need 
anything more be said in proof of how far 
sectarian intolerance can carry an otherwise 
honest man? 

To fully understand the present situation 
in Samoa one must go back to 1888. At this 
time Malietoa Laupepa was king. A high 
chief named ‘Tamasese rose in rebellion 
against him, and being aided wy the Ger- 
mans with guns and ships he successfully 
seized Apia and established his government. 
Malietoa Laupepa fied to the forests and in 
conjunction with Mataafa, himself a man of 
kingly rank, raised a patriotic army. In the 
end Malietoa Laupepa surrendered to the 
Germans, who deported him, while Mataafa, 
anointed king in his place, carried on the 
war with vigor and success. So unjust and 
arbitrary did we at that time consider the 
action of the German Government in at- 
tempting to force Tamasese on the Samoan 
people, that we nearly as possible went to 
war with them. We declared with no uncer- 
tain sound that the Samoans had the right to 
choose their own king and sent Admiral 
Kimberley, with a squadron of war ships, 
to enforce what was practically an _ ulti- 
matum to the Germans. Not long before 
Kimberley’s arrival the Germans had en- 
gaged in a disastrous skirmish at Vailele in 
which some of the Mataafa chiefs repulsed 
their attack with severe loss. German heads 
were taken and much blood was spilled. It is 
singular that at this identical place and on 
an errand identically the same, the English 
and ourselves were also ignominiously 
beaten on April 1st, 1899. 

The hurricane of March 16th, 1889, by 
wrecking every German and American man- 
of-war in the bay, helped to resolve the crisis 
that had arisen. Germany backed down, 
agreed to return Malietoa Laupepa and de- 
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sired a conference at Berlin of the three 
Powers interested in Samoa. During this 
period of waiting Mataafa was the acknowl- 
edged king of Samoa, and when Malietoa 
Laupepa finally returned there arose be- 
tween them a generous rivalry of curtesy. 
Malietoa refused to take the kingship from 
the Samoan Washington, saying that the 
man who had borne the heat and burden 
of the day ought also to have the reward. 
But such a course, though popular with our 
officials, was equally ill-suited to the views 
of Germany and those of the London Mis- 
sion. Malietoa Laupepa was bluntly told to 
reconsider his action, and Mataafa was in- 
formed that the question of the Samoan 
kingship would be unreservedly left to the 
Berlin Convention. This Convention was 
accordingly held. An absurd agreement was 
reached for the tripartite government of 
Samoa. In the text of the treaty it was 
agreetl, at the particular intercession of the 
United States, that the Samoans should be 
left to “choose their king according to the 
laws and customs of Samoa.” But as Ma- 
taafa was still a persona non grata to the 
Germans it was stipulated in the protocols 
of the treaty (tho not a word of it was 
in the treaty itself or in what was trans- 
dated into the Samoan language for the bene- 
fit of the natives), that Mataafa should be 
barred from receiving the kingship. When 
the treaty reached Samoa, Mataafa de- 
manded that in accordance with its terms 
an election should be at once held to decide 
the kingship. Then it was that he was in- 
formed of the protocols, as to the exact 
force of which no one in Samoa had a very 
precise idea. But Mataafa contended that 
Samoa was to be governed by the Berlin 
‘Treaty, not by protocols, of which the very 
text was unknown. In the meantime 
Malietoa Laupepa, a poor, broken-spirited 
creature, who would have gladly slunk back 
into private life, was more or less coerced 
into remaining king. 

In Samoa kingship dr chiefship does not, 
as a rule, descend from father to son. The 
best man of the family is more often chosen, 
perhaps the deceased’s brother or uncle or 
even a relation more remote. In a primitive 
state of society it is necessary to have a 
strong man at the head of the clan. Mataafa 
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as a claimant to the Samoan throne had 
everything to recommend him to the Samoan 
people. By birth he is connected in the high- 
est degree, not only with the great Malietoa 
family, but also with the Tupua or Tamasese 
family. In his person he conjoins these two 
king-families. But while all Samoa desired 
him for king, nothing could be done because 
of the protocols. 

In the beginning of 1892 Mataafa, neg- 
lected and ignored, retired to the westward 
of Upolu and set up a passive rebellion 
against the tripartite government. All he 
asked for, he said, was justice, and he con- 
fessed his willingness to abide by the vote 
of the people of Samoa. In July, 1893, 
through the repeated solicitations of the 
white officials, he was attacked by the king’s 
party and driven to Manono. At Manono, 
under the guns of H. M. S. “ Kautoomba ” 
and the H. I. G. M. S. “ Falke,” he surren- 
dered to Captain Bickford, R. N., who car- 
tied him back to Apia. Here, without the 
formality of a trial, Mataafa and some twen- 
ty chiefs were exiled to Jaluit, one of the 
Marshall islands belonging to Germany. 

It was shortly before this period that Mr. 
Chambers arrived among us as United States 
Land Commissioner, taking the place of 
Mr. Henry C. Ide, resigned. We were un- 
favorably impressed by this gentleman from 
the start. That he should at once take up 
his quarters in the London Mission House 
did not augur well for his tact or future 
impartiality. He identified himself in every 
way with the Protestant missionaries, and 
it was common talk that Roman Catholic 
claimants might expect little justice from 
him. A Southerner, he regarded the Sa- 
moans as negroes, and I once heard him 
say, apropos of some recent decision in the 
Land Court, “I go on the principle that 
three acres of land is enough for any Sa- 
moan to have.” It was pointed out to him 
that the Land Court was there to decide, 
not how much land was good for the Sa- 
moans, but what land actually belonged to 
them. Another matter was afterward the 
cause of much comment. His two brother 
Commissioners before his arrival had ex- 
amined and adjudicated on ninety uncontest- 
ed land claims, which needed only Cham- 
bers’s signature to become law. Mr. Cham- 
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bers signed these forthwith, and later on 
took the credit of having expedited the work 
of the Land Commission during the term of 
his office, pointing to the number of adjudi- 
cated cases in proof of his statement. There 
was general dismay when it was announced 
that Mr. Chambers was to succeed Mr. Ide 
as Chief Justice of Samoa. Mr. Ide, able, 
far-sighted and conciliatory, had gained the 
respect and confidence of every one, and it 
was with regret and foreboding that Samoa 
saw him depart. 

In 1894 the Tamasese rebellion broke out 
and was suppressed by war ships and war- 
riors from Apia and Savaii. It was then 
that I had a chance of observing the wicked- 
ness and futility of these bombardments of 
native villages. To fire indiscriminately on 
men, women and children, to involve, in one 
bloody confusion, the innocent and the 
guilty, is nothing less than a crime against 
civilization. Nor can it be defended on the 
ground that it cows the people; on the con- 
trary, nothing is more calculated to exas- 
perate them to frenzy. The situation of the 
houseless survivors afterward is very pitia- 
ble, especially when (as has been the case 
under Admiral Kautz) their plantations 
have been destroyed by shore parties of 
‘ friendly ” natives. Living on roots and 
berries, only the strong and fit survive; the 
weak, the old, the little children die like flies. 

At the beginning of midsummer, 1898, Ma- 
taafa was pardoned and brought back to 
Samoa, receiving on his landing an extraor- 
dinary ovation. In August, 1898, Malietoa 
Laupepa died. Three candidates offered 
themselves for election—Mataafa, Tanu, a 
son of the late king, and young Tamasese, 
the hero of the 1894 rebellion. The Apia dis- 
trict was in Tanu’s favor; young Tamesese 
had a following of a few hundred, but all 
Samoa was behind Mataafa. The consterna- 
tion of the missionary party was extreme, 
and Mr. Chambers, to whom it would fall as 
Chief Justice to decide the validity and cor- 
_Tectness of the voting, was utterly at a loss 
to know what objection to make to Mataafa. 
He could think of nothing better than to de- 
lay, while the missionaries consulted and 
schemed. They made Tanu and Tamasese 
unite their forces in the hope of thus making 
a better showing; Tanu to be king, Tama- 
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sese to be regent until the boy came of age. 
But with delay Mataafa grew stronger than 
ever; three thousand of his adherents. 
reached Apia and encamped on Mulinuu. 
The weakness of Tanu was so apparent as: 
to be laughable. The Chief Justice still de- 
layed. He bade the candidates each engage 
a white lawyer to argue their respective 
cases before him. To this Mataafa would 
not agree. It was not a question of lawyers, 
he said, but of votes. A prominent Ameri- 
can merchant, Mr. H. J. Moors, himself a 
supporter of Mataafa, obtained at this time. 
from the Chief Justice in writing: “‘ Mataafa 
is eligible to fill the kingly office if the Sa- 
moans decide to have a king and if they 
properly elect him.’ The principal conten- 
tion of Tanu’s lawyer was that Mataafa was: 
ineligible by the protocols of the Berlin 
Treaty. This was another chance for the 
missionaries; the German Consul-General,. 
Herr Rose, was at once referred to in the 
matter; but he, officially, and in the name 
of Germany, withdrew the objection his gov- 
ernment had once entertained to Mataafa’s. 
kingship. In the face of this declaration the 
Chief Justice gave his decision: Mataafa’s. 
election was invalidated by the protocols of 
the Berlin Treaty; “there being no other 
candidate,” he declared Tanu king. 

Mataafa at once seized the government, 
the adherents of Tanu scarcely making a 
stand. Mr. Chambers forthwith fled to a 
British man-of-war. Herr Raffel, the next 
principal officer under the treaty (adviser to. 
the king and President of the Municipality 
of Apia), closed the Supreme Court and de- 
clared the office of Chief Justice temporarily 
vacant. In so doing he was wrong, and his. 
action cannot be defended. He was imme- 
diately censured by his Government and 
hastened to resign his position. Too much 
has been made of that incident—which after 
all was only an incident. The fundamental 
fault was Mr. Chambers’s in giving an unjust 
and biased decision. He debarred Mataafa 
by a quibble, in spite of his own written 
words to Mr. H. J. Moors, yielding to the 
importunities and sectarian intolerance of 
his friends, the Protestant missionaries. 

A provisional government was organized, 
which, pending a reference of the whole 
matter to the Powers, was recognized by. the 
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English, American and German consular rep- 
resentatives. Then Admiral Kautz arrived 
in the “ Philadelphia,” a would-be Dewey, 
who precipitately canceled the existing 
modus vivendi. 'This great man devoted two 
entire days to a consideration of the prob- 
lem; with Mr. Chambers on one hand and 
the British Consul on the other, he did not 
hesitate how to act—Mataafa must be put 
in the wrong, and that quickly, otherwise (in 
view of the German Consul-General Rose’s 
assurances about the protocols), the Powers 
would be certain to maintain him as king. 
Kautz thereupon ordered Mataafa to leave 
Mulinuu, the seat of government, and in- 
stalled Tanu in his place. Of course it was 
not long before hostilities began again be- 
tween the two parties, and Kautz, well sat- 
isfied, immediately shelled the Mataafa peo- 
ple wherever they could be found. His gen- 
eralship was on a par with his humanity; 
he contrived to get us badly beaten at the 
battle of Vailele, and has blundered away 
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precious American lives. His only success- 
ful achievement has been the bombardment 
of villages full of women and children. So 
savagely has Admiral Kautz pursued this 
self-imposed task that one might think him 
avenging some terrible wrong. And yet 
what is the truth? He is killing Samoans 
because an overwhelming majority of them 
“chose their king according to the laws and 
customs of Samoa ”—a clause, let it be re- 
membered, especially insisted upon by the 
United States at the Berlin Convention of 1889! 
That Mataafa has a majority who can doubt 
when we hear the baffled American and 
British commanders calling loudly for rein- 
forcements? 

Admiral Kautz and Mr. William L. Cham- 
bers—on the heads of these two the guilt 
must lie. The former will doubtless be re- 
tired by the Navy Department, if not actu- 
ally dismissed the service. But what court 
is to punish Mr. Chambers? 


FuncHAaL, MAperra IsLanps, 


The Establishment of the Civil Government in 
the Province of Santiago. 
By Brigadier-General Leonard Wood. 


GoveRNor-GENERAL OF THE PROVINCE OF SANTIAGO, CUBA 


WHEN the <American authorities took 
charge of the Province of Santiago de Cuba 
they found the civil affairs of the province in 
a condition of complete chaos. The treasuries 
of all the different municipalities were empty; 
the offices were vacant; public records, such 
as had not been burnt or destroyed, were 
bundled up in abandoned buildings. The 
courts had ceased to exist. In fact, there 
was only a semblance of any form of civil 
government. In many of the towns a few 
members of the old “ Guardia Civil” still 
coutinued to maintain an appearance of or- 
der, but, practically speaking, there had 
been a complete destruction of civil govern- 
ment, and it rested with the newcomers to 
do what they could toward re-establishing a 
proper form of government which would 
give the people necessary protection, and 


guarantee such a condition of order as 
would once more tend to re-establish busi- 
ness and invite the confidence of outside 
capital. Without capital it will be very diffi- 
cult to bring about a condition of real pros- 
perity, for, despite all its wonderful natural 
resources, this portion of Cuba to-day pre- 
sents a vast collection of what once were 
magnificent estates, but are now in a condi- 
tion of complete ruin and disorder. The old 
proprietors are still, in many cases, in pos- 
session of the land, but modern conditions 
demand very extensive improvements and 
costly machinery. To get these, money has 
either to beraised by mortgage on the real es- 
tate, or by new investments from the out- 
side. In order to obtain this money at any-’ 
thing like a reasonable rate of interest, or to 
bring new investments here, it is necessary 
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that such a civil government exist as will 
guarantee protection to invested capital and 
give a fair promise for a suitable condition 
of affairs in the future. 

Whatever work has been done here has 
been founded upon the. belief that no liberal 
form of government can exist except among 
an intelligent, welleducated people; that such 
government must be based upon a profound 
respect for the civil, rather than the military 
law. and that its main reliance must be upon 
the natural industries of the country, avoid- 
ing, to the greatest possible extent, the old 
Spanish system of officialism combined with 
militarism. 

A great failing of this people is their desire 
for office and salary, considering, as they often 
do, petty official positions more honorable 
than honest labor. It is hardly fair to 
charge this up to them too heavily, because 
it is simply the natural outcome of -what 
they have always seen, and of what has ex- 
isted here for generations. In establishing 
such form of civil government as has been 
provided in this province there has been as 
great an avoidance as possible of everything 
tending to multitudinous offices and unneces- 
sary officials of all classes. 

The idea with which this work has been 
done is first to re-establish the municipali- 
ties upon the simplest and most economical 
basis consistent with a fair degree of effi- 
ciency. Of course it was impossible — to 
change altogether the old system. We have 
had to begin, even in the little towns, by 
appointing a mayor, a secretary and one or 
two municipal police ofticers, simply because 
this was the system to which the people for 
many generations had been accustomed; but 
in making these appointments every effort 
has been made to select the best men and an 
adequate service for the salary paid has 
been insisted on. Under the old system men 
went to their offices at 9 a.m., left at 11 a.m. 
and came back for an hour in the afternoon. 
There were a great many clerks, many of 
whom were totally unnecessary. In each 
little town one found a great many officials 
doing very little, no school houses, no sani- 
tary regulations—in fact nothing indicative 
of a high degree of civilization. It was a 
pedantic humbug from top to bottom. In 
place of this condition, we, so far as possi- 
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ble with the limited time and means at our 
command, have re-established these little 
towns, giving them the officers absolutely 
necessary to maintain an efficient adminis- 
tration of the public business. We insisted 
upon a thorough sanitary supervision of the 
towns, a thorough cleaning up of the streets, 
private houses, yards, courts, etc., the re- 
establishing of the schools in the best build- 
ings obtainable; a prompt monthly payment 
of the teachers’ salaries; the forbidding of 
public school teachers having private pupils 
in the public schools—a condition which ex- 
isted formerly and led to great abuses. 
Every effort bas been made toward the re- 
establishment of the courts upon the most 
economical basis consistent with prompt 
transaction of the public business. The en- 
tire judicial machinery of the province has 
been put in operation upon an economical 
basis. At the head of this judicial system 
stands the Supreme Court of the province, 
which is supreme only for the time being, as 
upon the establishment of the Supreme 
Court for the island it will continue simply 
as the Audiencia or Superior Court of the 
province, from which an appeal can be taken 
to Havana. The greatest evil of the present 
system is in the method of criminal proced- 
ure. Persons accused are often months in 
prison before trial. The only remedy now 
available lies in converting the First In- 
stance courts into courts capable of trying 
criminal cases. At present, aside from very 
minor cases, all criminal cases are tried be- 
fore the Superior Court, or Audiencia, the 
unfortunates being held for months awaiting 
trial in most cases. I have done what I 
could to remedy this condition by making 
offenses not capital bailable, and by estab- 
lishing the writ of habeas corpus. The pol- 
icy is also to apply a large portion of the 
public revenue to the reconstruction of 
roads, bridges, etc., and to encourage, 
throughout the province, in all the larger 
towns, such sanitary reformation as the 
means at hand would permit. In other 
words, to state it briefly, the policy has been, 
good schools, good courts, good municipal 
government on the simplest possible lines, 
application of all available public revenues 
to public works which will tend to improve 
the health and sanitary condition of the peo- 











ple, making the towns attractive and reopen- 
ing the country to agriculture and com- 
merce; the maintenance of the civil police to 
preserve order, the avoidance of supernu- 
merary Officers, insistence, with tiresome 
monotony I am afraid, upon the fact that 
prosperity comes as the result of hard work 
and simple, honest and efficient government, 
and the avoidance of the old system of su- 
pernumerary officials, heavy taxation and 
neglect of industry and commerce. 

To the people was given a “Bill of 
Rights,” which guaranteed to them the free- 
dom of the press, the right to assemble 
peaceably, the right to seek redress for 
grievances, the right of habeas corpus, and 
the right to.present bail for all offenses not 
capital. Every effort was made to impress 
upon them the fact that the civil law must 
in all free countries be absolutely supreme, 
and that all classes of people must recognize 
the authority of the officers of the law, 
whether represented by the ordinary police- 
man or by the judges of the Supreme Court; 
that there are no privileged classes, and that 
all people, without regard to race, color, or 
religion, are entitled to equal protection. 
They received permission to have such pa- 
rades and meetings as they chose, and they 
were ullowed to carry arms in the country. 
In fact every effort was made to impress 
upon them the fact that people can do as 
they wish so long as they do not violate the 
law. On the other hand they were told, in 
unmistakable terms, that any and all in- 
fractions of the civil law would be punished 
severely, and that individuals resisting ar- 
rest would be taken even at the cost of their 
lives. Of course all this was under military 
government. Every effort was made, how- 
ever, to remove the military as far as prac- 
ticuble from the situation. The intention 
was to re-establish rather than to replace 
the civil government. Men were appointed 
to office solely for their fitness for the posi- 
tion, and their selection was never made ar- 
hitrarily, but always upon the recommenda- 
tion of the best citizens. I do not mean the 
best men in the social sense, or in any other 
sense than those best qualified by experience 
and ability to judge of the fitness of the va- 
rious applicants for office. Whenever it was 
necessary to fill an important position it was 
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my custom to call together a number of rep- 
resentative men, representing the different 
learned professions, the chamber of com- 
merce, and the administrative officers of the 
towns in question, tell them what positions 
there were to be filled and ask them to rec- 
ommend suitable men for the positions. 
They were told plainly that their recom- 
mendations must be based solely upon merit, 
and the greatest attention must be given to 
the character of the man recommended, and 
they were assured that, so long as their rec- 
ommendations resulted in the selection of 
good and efficient men their advice would 
always be taken; but if I found they were 
recommending unsuitable, incompetent men, 
they would no longer be consulted. These 
consulting committees were never fixed, but 
varied from time to time. The result was 
very satisfactory and the men recommended 
were almost always good and efficient. I do 
not believe that just at present the people 
are in a condition to be taken further into 
the administration of civil affairs than indi- 
eated above. Before proceeding further it 
will be necessary to complete the organiza- 
tion of the schools; get the courts into thor- 
ough running order and, what is very im- 
portant, to get all the municipalities estab- 
lished upon an efficient basis, making them 
thoroughly self-supporting; to do all that can 
be done to get the people back to their plan- 
tations and at work; to reopen the roads 
and make them passable, thus enabling peo- 
ple to get their produce to the seacoast and 
to the markets; to establish enough rural po- 
lice to keep things quiet and orderly in the 
interior. After these conditions have been 
well established and found to be in good 
working order then we can begin to con- 
sider seriously the remaining details of civil 
government. Just at present it is well to 
stop, for a short time at least, where we are. 
Money is absolutely required for sanitary 
work in the seaport towns, for road making 
and for the restoration of the little towns in 
the interior, which have been either destroyed 
or partially destroyed, and all of which need 
more or less assistance in getting once more 
upon a footing of even moderate prosperity. ° 
It must be remembered that a large portion 
of the population is illiterate and they have 
never had any extensive participation in the 
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affairs of government, not even in municipal 
affairs, and, until they thoroughly ufder- 
stand the handling of small affairs, they 
certainly are not fitted to undertake larger 
ones. In other words, let us begin from the 
bottom and build on a secure foundation 
rather than start at the top to remodel the 
whole fabric of civil government. The pres- 
ent methods are, from our standpoint, intol- 
erable. A vast amount of work has to be 
done in all the towns to make them habit- 
able and healthy. The present condition of 
affairs demands in the most imperative 
terms strong local control of local affairs, 
with, of course, the whole system under the 
firm but broad and liberal supervision of a 
central authority. The best results will be 
obtained if to those responsible for the con- 
trol, development and re-establishment of 
the different sections there be given wide 
discretion and they be left unhampered as 
far as possible by petty and arbitrary re- 
straints. If one man cannot be trusted to 
act with honesty, good sense and judgment, 
another should be found who can be. The 
educational, judicial, and administrative sys- 
tems of the island should be promptly assim- 
ilated and harmonized. 

A people still hungry, living in ruined 
towns, devoid of hospitals, school buildings 
and systems of water supply, with an inte- 
rior country desolated by the war, untra- 
versed by roads, in fact thrown back into 
an almost primeval condition, are not in 
condition to have suddenly inflicted upon 
them the enormous exnense and unneces- 
sary burden of supporting the officials and 
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offices of a completely developed and pro- 
gressive country. 

All these things will come in time, but if 
they are rushed upon a people thoroughly 
unaccustomed to handling themselves and to 
controlling their own affairs, the most dis- 
astrous results are sure to follow. We 
must thoroughly build the foundation. Free 
and independent people are not the result of 
any number of orders or proclamations, but 
they are the result of hard work and expe- 
rience and a profound respect for law. And 
such conditions are produced by and rest on 
a good school system, a prompt and effective 
system of judicial procedure, and a thorough 
and careful administration of municipal af- 
fairs. 

A military supervision must necessarily 
exist for some time. This supervision should 
be very liberal, and every effort should be 
made to assist and support rather than sup- 
press and supplant civil procedure, but it 
must be strong enough to suppress and re- 
move corrupt officials and check promptly 
corrupt and inefficient methods of procedure. 

A great success is possible here. The peo- 
ple are anxious to shake off the burden of 
the old laws, and of the purchased conces- 
sions and monopolies, with their manifold 
corruptions. They look to America for re- 
forms, not for a continuation of the old con- 
ditions. All want good schools, reforms in 
the courts, public works—in short they want 
to advance. 

There is a wonderful opening here for en- 
ergy and enterprise. Very little has been 
done. Everything is in the future. 


SanT1aco, CuBA 


Railroad Slums. 


By Josiah Flynt. 


To the average person the word “slum” 
means a congested quarter in one of our 
large cities, where people are closely packed 
together, and where poverty, suffering, 
drunkenness and crime are the most charac- 
teristic features of the life. In nearly all 
American cities of the first rank districts of 
this description are to be found, and they 


are an eyesore to the general public and a 
cause of great concern to philanthropists 
and policemen; but they are not the only 
slums in the country, and, in my humble 
opinion, they are also not the worst. It is, 
furthermore, to be remarked concerning 
them that there is nothing typically Ameri- 
can about them, except in a few minor and 
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external details. London, Paris and Berlin 
have colonies of poor people, vagabonds and 
criminals very similar to those in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco, and altho 
New York carries off the palm for the most 
densely populated poor quarter known, the 
actualenvironment is not very different from 
like quarters in all places of a truly metro- 
politan character. 

There are slums in the United States, how- 


ever, which are distinctly American in origin 


and arrangement, and which no other coun- 
try in the world is troubled with. I refer to 
the tramp “ hang-outs ” and camps situated 
on almost all of the trunk railroad lines in 
this country, and to the vagrant and crim- 
inal rabble which infests them. All coun- 
tries are plagued with wandering bands of 
beggars and thieves, but ours is the only one 
whose railroads are overrun by professional 
out-of-work gangs of “hold-up-men,” and 
a constantly increasing army of hoboes. In 
Europe it would be utterly impossible for 
such a state of affairs to exist, and European 
railroad men as well as European vagrants 
find nothing in our railroad life more sur- 
prising than the fact that it exists in the 
United States. 

It seems to me high time that public atten- 
tion should be directed toward the slums on 
our railroads. They are not like the bewil- 
dering slums of the cities, where the most 
that can be done is frequently merely to al- 
leviate the suffering a little, and where even 
the most enthusiastic reformers realize the 
improbability of ever being able to overhaul 
them entirely. On the railroads, on the con- 
trary, the obvious thing to do is to utterly 
wipe out the slums, to clean up every prop- 
erty on which they are found, and the pur- 
pose of this short paper is to indicate their 
present significance and to make plain the 
necessity of doing away with them en bloc. 
The railroad companies are really the public, 
and if the public becomes interested in this 
matter the companies cannot afford to disre- 
gard it. The railroad slums have developed 
with the tramp class. Some one has said 
that since the Civil War America has 
evolved both her ' millionaires and her 
tramps, and it is certainly true that the ho- 
boes have come among us during the last 
thirty years. They have been traveling on 
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the railroads for the last twenty years, and 
to-day they have camps and “ hang-outs” ' 
on nearly all the trunk lines in the country. 
The significance of these camps and “ hang- 
outs” is that they afford a refuge for as 
lawless a collection of ne’er-do-wells and 
eriminals as can be found anywhere, 
and that on account of them it is possible for 
a tramp and a thief to roam at will through- 
out the land and have a stopping place 
where the police cannot bother him, and 
whence he can start out on his plundering 
raids. They are lodging houses, intelligence 
offices and railroad stations in one, and they 
may also be called outcasts’ clubs. Any one 
ean be “put up” at them, and the tramp 
spends his days wandering from one to the 
other. They are lodging houses mainly in 
summer because at this time of the year 
tramps, professional out-of-works and wan- 
dering criminals often find it more comfort- 
able to sleep out-of-doors than in, and the 
“hang-out,” particularly if a little cabin 
made of railroad ties constitutes a part of it, 
quite suffices for their purpose. At some 
“hang-outs” in the East I have seen as 
many as seventy-five professional vagrants 
and thieves sitting around the fire, and on a 
number of railroads there are often five and 
six eamps to a division. As intelligence of- 
fices they are invaluable to men who have to 
keep up to date concerning the latest hap- 
penings in the outcast world, and to know 
about the movements of the police and the 
public in general. The great majority of 
American criminal offenders, in the open at 
least, know how to read, and see the news- 
papers regularly, but if it was impossible for 
them to get the newspapers they could se- 
cure all the news that is necessary in their 
business at their railroad camps. It is one 
of the mdst remarkable things in outcast 
life that the people in it can gather and dis- 
tribute “news” as rapidly as they do, and 
I can only think of the methods of signaling 
by fires on hill tops, popular among certain 
Indians, when listening to them at their 
“hang-outs.” A newcomer arrives, for in- 
stance, and tho he has but a minute to 
spare ere his train is due, he contributes 
something to the day’s budget of news, be 
it only in regard to a house where he has 
been well fed. If it is a popular camp, so 
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many travelers drop in during the day that, 
by night, one who has remained at the camp 
since morning has learned practically every- 
thing of real importance that has taken 
place in the tramp world during twenty- 
four hours. I once remained an entire day 
at a favorite camp in Illinois to see just how 
much I could pick up in the way of news, 
and by night I had heard of interesting hap- 
penings that had taken place only a few 
days before as far away as San Francisco, 
and they were of such a nature that news 
of them could not possibly have reached me 
through other channels.. Some tramp had 
started from ’Frisco with the news, and had 
passed it on to others going further east than 
he had intended to go, and in due course it 
reached the tramps in question. 

As “ depots,” it is easy to see how impor- 
‘tant the railroad “hang-out” is. It is usu- 
ally situated near the watering tank, or a 
steep grade, where freight trains go slow, 
and the trespassers can board them. There 
are a few vagabonds in the United States 
who take to the public turnpikes on their 
travels, but the great army of them ride in 
what they call “side-door Pullmans” (box- 
cars), and their camps are the places where 
they wait for trains. 

The life that goes on at these camps is 
what justifies me in describing them as 
slums, and much of it is so revolting that it 
cannot be referred to here. There is no city 
slum, however, where I have seen or heard 
of anything worse than may be seen and 
heard at the tramps’ railroad “ hang-outs,” 
and I know of no slum more deserving of the 
policeman’s vigilance and the reformer’s at- 
tention. From morning till night it is one 
continuous coming and going of an outlawed 
class of people, and they are transported 
free of charge by the railroad companies 
wherever they desire to go. Every spring 
the cities disgorge them upon the country at 
large, and they remake afresh their minia- 
ture slums from Maine to California. There 
is not a State in the Union which is not lia- 
ble to a visitation from them, and in all the 
States they have notorious gathering places. 
In other words, even the country in the 
United States is not free of the vile influence 
of a class of people ordinarily supposed to be 
found mainly in large cities, and if for no 
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other reason the public is justified in ask- 
ing that the railroad companies drive this 
class off their properties. Every provincial 
town and not a few villages have little 
Whitechapels at their back doors in the shape 
of tramp camps, and there may be seen at 
these camps all the revolting things which 
make the congested quarters of the large 
cities the shunned places that they are. 
This deplorable state of affairs is already 
answerable for not a little harm done to our 
civilization. It has familiarized the boys of 
the country with a criminal environment, 
for one thing, and I doubt whether there is 
another country in the world where provin- 
cial youngsters have the intimate knowledge 
of tramps and “ crooks” that American lads 
can, and often do, boast of. Between New 
York and Chicago, merely to take this sec- 
tion of the country, there is hardly a town 
on any of the railroads connecting these two 
cities where the majority of the young men 
and boys have not at least an amateurish 
acquaintance with tramp life, and where not 
a few of the young people can talk as glibly 
about the tramp’s business, and know how 
to travel after his methods, almost as well 
as the full-fledged roadster. Indeed, it was 
recently said to me by a man who has spent 
twenty years of his life in the police depart- 
ment of one of the railroads that out of 
every five youngsters who gather around the 
tramps at their camps, three are sure, sooner 
or later, to run away from home and try 
tramping on their own hook, and one is al- 
most certain never to return to his home. 
These are facts which the public ought to 
seriously consider, and until they do and 
take action accordingly the railroad slums 
will continue to increase. At present they 
are worst in Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, Iowa, Wisconsin, Colorado, Texas, Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi, but, as I have said, 
they are to be found all over the country. 
There is one railroad system on which they 
are no longer allowed either to travel or col- 
lect with impunity, and this same property 
was once one of the most tramp-ridden lines 
in the United States. I refer to Pennsylva- 
nia lines west of Pittsburg, which includes 
the two roads known as the “ Fort Wayne” 
and “Pan Handle.” These lines, thanks to 
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the determination of the general manager to 
have them so, have at last been “ cleaned 
up,” as the tramp says, and they are no 
longer avenues of crime or highways of tres- 
passers. The reform has been achieved 
through a well organized and carefully su- 
perintended police force which the general 
manager of the property has secured. The 
roads which he manages are to-day recog- 
nized by vagabonds as the hardest in the 
United States for a “ deadhead ”’ to get over, 
and they have been practically deserted by 
professional roadsters. 

What one railroad company can do others 
can do also, and I have taken special notice 
of the railroad referred to so that if a com- 
munity should deem it worth while to ask 
a railroad corporation to take up the matter, 
it will be able to point to a property on 
which the “cleaning-up” process proved 
beneficial to the railroad as well as to the 
public which it serves. The time has come 
in this country when it is opportune to rub 
off some of the rough edges of our civiliza- 
tion, and the railroad slum is distinctly one 
of the roughest. There is more to be said in 
regard to thesubject than could be attempted 
in a paper of this character, but I hope that 
enough has been said to point out the neces- 
sity of taking it up seriously and soon. 

It is impossible that the slums on the rail- 
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roads can ever become permanent if the 
public is determined that they shall be done 
away with, but the longer they are allowed 
to exist the more harm they will do, and 
they have already done more than can ever 
be made good, One of the most satisfactory 
facts in connection with an attack upon 
them is that there is no need for any one to 
be troubled with pricks of conscience about 
dispossessing a pauper class. A great many 
of the people who now live in them will set- 
tle in the cities when driven off the rail- 
roads, but they are already a recognized fac- 
tor in city life in winter, and their presence 
in summer will not materially affect the 
cities. Meanwhile, however, they must not 
be confused with the people in the congested 
quarters of the large towns who must be 
housed somewhere, no matter who they are 
or what they do. It is this which makes it 
so difficult to carry out any sweeping re- 
forms in a city’s purlieus. The railroad 
slums, however, present no such difficulties, 
and the solution of the problem they bring 
up is not difficult to discover. The only 
thing to do is to prohibit them by law and 
to carry out the law through police agencies, 
and in the one instance where this remedy 
has been used it has proven eminently suc- 
cessful. 


New York City, 


The Arbitration Proposals at The Hague. 


By Theodore S. Woolsey, 


PROFESSOR OF INTERNATIONAL LAw aT YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Ir is decidedly premature to venture any 
conclusive opinion as to the outcome of the 
Congress at The Hague; nevertheless THE 
INDEPENDENT wishes brief comment on the 
American scheme for an arbitration system, 
there presented. Before touching upon this, 
may I be permitted a few words in regard 
to the Congress as a whole? Why was it 
called? What results will follow it? 

{t is interesting in this connection to call 
to mind the various more or less similar 
movements which have been called into be- 
ing by the Russian reigning house during 


this century. There was the Holy Alliance, 
after the events of 1815, formed by the rul- 
ers of Russia, Austria, Prussia and a little 
later, France. “This famous league, at its 
inception,” writes President Woolsey, “ ap- 
pears to have had no definite object in view. 
It was a measure into which the other sov- 
ereigns entered in order to gratify the Em- 
peror Alexander, whose romantic mind, then 
under the influence of Madame Krudener, 
contemplated a golden age, in which the in- 
tercourse of nations should be controlled by 
Christian principles.” But in spite of fine 
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professions, it proved to be an absolutial 
combination, which did intervene in Naples 
and in Spain in behalf of absolutism, and 
tried to do the same in South America. 

Then there was the St. Petersburg Decla- 
ration of 1868, the work of an imnterna- 
tional military commission called by the Im- 
perial Cabinet of Russia to reform in cer- 
tain particulars the methods of civilized 
warfare. 

The Brussels Conference of 1874 also met 
at the invitation of the Russian Emperor 
with the more ambitious hope of codifying 
the rules of war. 

And, now, under similar auspices, the 
Hague Congress has been called together, 
not so far as appears by reason of a general 
wish and belief in its efticacy, but induced 
by the youthful enthusiasm and hopefulness 
of a single man. 

In coupling these four movements to- 
gether, the intention is to ask whether the 
same impulse does not appear in them all— 
the ardent idealism occasionally cropping 
out in the Romanoff family. Such a quality 
must be taken account of and given a vent 
in the case of an absolute monarch, as much 
as savagery or lust. 

A military entourage, charged with the 
delicate task of finding expression and out- 
let for generous and humane views which it 
could neither stifle nor share, would. be 
likely to have recourse to some such plan as 
this Congress; it would also try to make stire 
that neither country nor army suffered in 
consequence. Quite in line with this theory 
is the fact that from all these movements in- 
vited and led by Russia, the only positive 
result, in the way of international legisla- 
tion, has been the agreement not to use a 
small explosive bullet. Nevertheless it is 
easy to see that the indirect results which 
have followed from them are likely to be of 
the utmost value. Thus, tho the Brus- 
sels Conference broke up in disagreement, 
the big military Powers being arrayed 
against the small ones, it showed how much 
could be accepted by all, it defined pretty 
exactly the points of difference, it probably 
led to the Oxford Code of the Institute of In- 
ternational Law, and should prove a step 
toward the goal so much to be desired, an 
exact statement of the rights and duties of 
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belligerents, which shall be agreed upon by 
all nations. 

The Hague Congress, then, may have 
sprung from the gencrous enthusiasm of the 
Czar; it may result in little positive enact- 
ment in any one of the directions in which 
its inquiries have extended, and yet it may 
have results, wide reaching and beneficial. 

The difficulty in translating its conclu- 
sions, if any, into international agreements 
must not be lost sight of. Its discussions 
are academic, theoretical. Before they can 
be adopted by treaty and become law each 
State must consider their consequences from 
its own political standpoint. To show the 
difference, let me refer to the arbitration ar- 
rangement negotiated with Great Britain 
by Mr. Olney. That was a most ingenious, 
most valuable, and, I think, a workable plan. 
But when it came up for ratification it was 
thrown out by our Senate, after its best fea- 
tures had been destroyed by amendment. 
Why! Simply because it was a blow at the 
Senate’s prerogative. It took too many in- 
ternational questions out of the Senators’ 
hands. If we multiply this objection by the 
number of States represented, we shall have 
an idea of the gantlet which each provision 
adopted by the Hague Congress will have to 
run. 

Certain of the topics proposed for discus- 
sion by the Congress are interesting and 
would seem capable of formulation into a 
rule so far at least as the Congress itself 
was concerned. The exemption of innocent 
private property at sea from capture, for in- 
stance, and the refusal to permit bombard- 
ment of undefended towns, or the levying 
of contributions upon a place under threat 
of bombardment, are not outside of the pos- 
sibility of achievement. But rather to the 
public surprise, while actual proportionate 
disarmament has made little headway, and 
such subjects as those just mentioned have 
not excited much interest, the possibility of 
setting up an international court to judge 
questions voluntarily brought before it has 
jumped into prominence. Russia proposed a 
system of mediation, pure and simple, the 
essence of mediation being that acceptance 
of the award is not obligatory. The Ameri- 
can delegates went further and brought for- 
ward what was practically the plan of the 
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New York State Bar Association embodied 
in its memorial to the President in 1896. 

Its leading features were these: 

It should be operative when adopted by 
nine States. Each State should have one 
representative on the tribunal, chosen by its 
own highest court. 

Reference of questions to this tribunal was 
to be voluntary, but if submitted, the award 
should be final. 

This tribunal should be permanently open, 
and should fix its own rules and choose its 
place of sitting, varying this to suit litigants. 
The tribunal could be employed by other 
States than the nine signatories, by as- 
senting to its conditions and paying charges. 
Cases may be given to a partial court, but 
at least three judges shall be necessary; in 
this case the said judges shall be foreign 
to the litigants. A rehearing, upon discovery 
of fresh evidence or new questions of law, 
was provided for. 

The first defect, and a very serious one it 
is, in this plan, viewed as a substitute for 
war, is that no question between the signa- 
tories need be submitted. The best feature 
of a permanent ‘system of arbitration is or 
should be that all questions of certain kinds 
must be referred. Otherwise the only char- 
acter of permanence which it would have 
is the make up and rules of the court; in 
other respects it would be special instead of 
general arbitration—that is, the present sys- 
tem. And it may be doubted whether it 
would prove an improvement upon the pres- 
ent system, for the court might so easily get 
a bad name for itself in the mind of an un- 
successful litigant, one which would impair 
its future efficiency. Under the present sys- 
tem, of course, the make-up of the court may 
and usually does change, as each submission 
is negotiated. 

Where two peoples know that certain kinds 
of disputes must be submitted to arbitration 
there will be no disturbance in business. 
Where submission is entirely uncertain, a 
matter of individual caprice, of party poli- 
ties, of bullying or bluffing, the great advan- 
tage of public consciousness that there can 
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be no immediate war because there will be 
immediate arbitration is quite lost. 

Another defect which is more theoretical 
lies in the fact that no provision is made for 
enforcement. ‘“ Every such submission shall . 
be accompanied by an undertaking to accept 
the award.” But suppose it refuses to do 
so? This is a stock objection to all arbitra- , 
tion. It is far less forcible, however, where 
each case is referred after special agreement 
ad hoc, than where whole classes of ques- 
tions are referred, including matters of un- 
expectedly serious import. 

On the other hand, by not going very far, 
the American plan runs less risk of a break- 
down. It would tend to build up a system 
of international law and procedure which 
might be widely accepted. It would famil- 
iarize the world with the idea of substitut- 
ing law for force in its international differ- 
ences, an idea so captivating, so glorious, 
that the mind almost declines to listen to 
practical objections in its longing to realize 
the possibility. 

Let us stand on the plane of fact and com- 
mon sense, however, and admit that the 
chance of war is not materially decreased 
by such plans as this, but that it is an inter- 
esting contribution to arbitration machinery. 
Very likely in trying to roll all the plans into 
one the value and identity of each will be 
lost. Very likely this plan, in fact all plans, 
will fail of adoption by the Congress. And 
probably the Powers will regard any plan 
adopted as a curious but disagreeable at- 
tempt to put a little State on a par with the 
big ones. We as a people are much readier 
to insist that our neighbors shall arbitrate 
than to do it ourselves. We have a proper 
sense that no system or machinery can ob- 
secure our relative importance. And so I 
close this rambling comment with the wish 
rather than the belief that this plan, or some 
plan, might be sufficiently tried to test our 
theories, to prove our objections faulty, to 
lead on to something far wider and better, 
under ‘the auspices, not of the Czar of Rus- 
sia, but of the Prince of Peace. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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3B 
By Murat 


JAMES G. BLAINE said that when a boy he 
thought the world ought to feel much obliged 
for permission to revolve around Lancaster, 
Ohio, where he made delightful visits to his 
relatives, the Ewings. The great man of the 
town was Thomas Ewing, Senator of the 
United States, and first Secretary of the In- 
terior, one of the ablest men ever in public 
life in this country. As a youth I had preju- 
dices against Mr. Ewing, for he was the 
leading statesman of the West next to Henry 
Clay, of the Whig party, and was of more 
solid quality than Clay himself, while I am 
a son and grandson of Jackson Democrats, 
and once did not fancy great old Whigs. I 
thought Mr. Ewing unjust to Mr. Chase, 
whose first election to the Senate was a 
blow to Ewing’s ambition, and one of my 
most agreeable recollections is that of seeing 
Thomas Ewing a guest of Salmon P. Chase, 
treated with the highest consideration and 
as genial as he was grand—and I have never 
met a man who would better bear the ap- 
plication of the word grandeur than Mr. 
Ewing. I count it as a matter upon which 
I may congratulate myself that in his old age 
he selected the journal that I edited, the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial, as the medium for his 
contributions to public discussion. 

The wife of Thomas Ewing was the sister 
of James G. Blaine’s mother, and so the 
wife of General William T. Sherman was 
Blaine’s cousin, and she was largely gifted 
with the intellectuality of her father. Her 
brothers were all men of attractive distinc- 
tion. The elder, Thomas, soldier, member 
of Congress, student, lawyer and politician, 
resembled remarkably his cousin Blaine, and 
General Sherman said of the pair that they 
reminded him when lads of a friendly, frisky 
pair of blooded Kentucky colts. The Gen- 
eral himself was, when he made this remark, 
a young man, but had, owing, perhaps, in 
part to his West Point education, a keen 
sense of his seniority. Senator Ewing’s 
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Halstead. 


house in Washington, where the wedding of 
his daughter Ellen and Lieut. W. T. Sher- 
man took place, is still pointed out, and the 
occasion was memorable as a fashionable 
function. 

The elder Thomas Ewing and Daniel Web- 
ster were near friends and closely in sym- 
pathy, often dining with each other. The 
younger Thomas Ewing related an anecdote 
of a dinner at his father’s house that Web- 
ster attended. In one of Ewing’s speeches 
on the duty of government to give aid 
to commerce, he said of a Democratic 
measure that if it prevailed, “the great 
lakes would be a solitude of waters;” and it 
was the pleasure of his opponents to fasten 
upon him, so that it took many years for 
him to outgrow it, the name of “ Solitude 
Ewing.” Young “Tom” wanted to have a 
seat at the table, hearing Mr. Webster was 
coming, that he might listen to “the god- 
like Daniel” talk, and there happened to be 
a place for the boy, whose ears were wide 
open for everything Mr. Webster would say. 
But all through the dinner “the godlike” 
was a good listener, eater and drinker, but 
uttered not a word! The youngest member 
of the company was bitterly disappointed 
until Mr. Webster, who had to go early, took 
leave of his host, striding to him and taking 
him by the shoulders, saying in his deepest 
voice: 

“© Solitude, where are the charms 

That sages have seen in thy face? 

Better dwell in the midst of Alarms!” 
And stopping, affecting to have just thought 
of the next line— 

“Then live in this horrible place!” 
Then with a stately bow and deprecating 
air he bowed and was gone. The boy 
thought-the dinner was a success. He had 
witnessed something histrionic. 

All Ohio knew, it is precise to say “by 
heart,” the tragic story of the death at Leb- 
anon, where he was holding court, of Judge 
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Sherman, of a sudden fever, leaving wife 
and houseful of little children at Lancaster, 
and that Thomas Ewing adopted the son his 
father had named in part for the famous In- 
dian chieftain—himself an “Ohio” man, 
born near the Big Four Railway line, be- 
tween Springfield and Dayton, in the Mad 
River country—and the people took a pleas- 
ant interest in the marriage of Tecumseh 
Sherman of the army and Ellen Ewing. 
Thomas Ewing, Jr., was a student at the 
Cincinnati Law School, and I had the advan- 
tage there of agreeable association with 
him. He was bright, serious and ambitious. 
The first of the Shermans to have a reputa- 
tion beyond the borders of his State was 
John, who became known to the whole 
country for his investigation of the border 
war in Kansas, a piece of thorough good 
work, in which appeared the fact that he 
was brave and true and most able. He had 
been in Congress but four years when he 
was the leader of his party in the House, 
and as the war broke out he was keenly of 
the purpose to go into the army, but his 
election to the Senate crowded him into civil 
life. q 

After the fall at Alexandria of Ellsworth, 
who captured the Confederate flag that Lin- 
coln had watched from the windows of the 
White House with a spy glass, and while the 
Grand Army of the United States, as Gen- 
eral Scott called it, was being organized at 
Arlington under General McDowell, I was 
one afternoon in John Sherman’s room in 
Washington City when an alert gentleman 
walked in wearing a colonel’s uniform 
quite new. The eagles on the shoulders were 
untarnished. Two or three members of 
Congress were present. One had just called 
to see President Lincoln, who was as usual 
anxiously inquiring about Kentucky. Sen- 
ator Sherman introduced the military gen- 
tleman as “ My brother, Colonel Sherman,” 
and the Colonel was polite, but did not join 
in the conversation. There were two or 
three openings for a military expert to make 
known his views, but the Colonel was si- 
lent. The Senator was silent, too,. knowing 
that the talk, which was that of the speedy 
conquest of the rebellious States, was held 
in disdain by his brother. Presently the mem- 
ber who had just been to see the President 
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said, with an air of almost jovial confidence, 
that he was greatly impressed and gratified 
by the manifest change in the public senti- 
ment of the people of Washington City, and 
he cheerfully pronounced them “loyal 


_ friends of the Government,” all of which 


meant that the war would not long find sup- 
port in the Southern States. Colonel Sher- 
man spoke in a quiet way, but his tones were 
severe, and his words were: “ The senti- 
ment of the people of Washington is such 
that they would cut the throats of our 
wounded on the sidewalks with table knives 
if our arms should meet a disaster in this 
neighborhood.” 

The Congressmen were startled, and 
though I had enjoyed the unusual educa- 
tional advantages of witnessing the execu- 
tion of John Brown, the Helper book war in 
the House, and the Charleston, Richmond 
and Baltimore conventions, of the previous 
year, the ghastly vision of implacable war 
that arose, as the Colonel spoke, was a 
shock. There was no more pleasant war 
talk. In the Colonel’s lurid phrase was a 
flash of that power of expression that is 
found in all his writings. There is no let- 
ter, no report of his, that is commonplace. 
The gallantry of Colonel Sherman at Bull 
Run was not overlooked in the dense cloud 
that settled upon the national States. He 
presently appeared in Kentucky in command 
on the line from Louisville toward Nash- 
ville, and there began his friction with the 
press. 

The Cincinnati Commercial sent a war cor- 
respondent to join Sherman, and equipped 
him with letters from the Ewings, and I 
contributed a note meant to be modest. The 
correspondent found the General at a little 
hot railroad station, Muldraugh’s Hill, the 
platform warped by rain and sun; and the 
General was enjoying a promenade, drag- 
ging his sword, which hung low in a steel 
scabbard, making a direful rasping sound 
as it clattered over the turned-up edges of 
the planks. The correspondent waited some 
time, and then, perhaps feeling a little of the 
power of the press, edged up to the prome- 
nade at the turn and extended the letters of 
introduction, placing the one from Thomas 
Ewing, Jr., on top. The General glared, 
and seeing the handwriting of his brother- 
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in-law, said, as if it did not so much matter, 
“Letter from Tom, eh?” and read two or 
three lines, glanced at the others and handed 
them to the representative of the press, with 
the succinct statement, “ It is eleven o’clock; 
the next train for Louisville goes at half-past 
one; take that train; De:'sure you take it; 
don’t let me see you around here after it is 
gone.” “But, General,” said the journalist, 
“the people are anxious, and it is not my 
business to tell anything but the truth of 
what I shall see here.” ‘“ We do not want 
the truth told about things here; that is 
what we don’t want. Truth, eh? No, sir. 
You take the train to Louisville; we do not 
want the enemy any better informed about 
what is going on here than he is. Make no 
mistake about that train.” The pen, for 
some reason, was not mightier than the 
sword then and there, and the journalist 
withdrew in gloom. He had been at the 
front before, had not encountered any Sher- 
mans, and his countenance was troubled. 
The General hitched up his sword, lit a new 
cigar and continued his refreshing walk in 
the hot sun. After a few whirls he stopped 
in front of the journalist and pointing to a 
house, said: “ Do you see that house on the 
hill? You have got time to get something 
to eat there; tell them I sent you, and they 
will give it to you. But don’t you miss the 
train.” The dinner was not a bad one, and 
the train carried a pensive passenger to 
Louisville. : 

Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, visited 
Kentucky to see Sherman, and was prompt- 
ed by some of the patriotic people to believe 
that the General was behaving strangely. 
The Secretary rather rapidly concluded there 
were queer symptoms. One of the war cor- 
respondents, who had a fine faculty of find- 
ing out centers of interest, that was rarely 
at fault, was Henry Villard, the builder of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. Naturally 
he dropped in to Louisville, and after he had 
become acclimated there was a secret of war 
news confided to him, of portentous impor- 
tance. He was dispatched by the loyal gen- 
tlemen of Louisville—and the list embraced 
several names nationally honored—on a deli- 
eate mission of momentous duty. He was 
informed, as awful tidings, that General 
Sherman was “crazy ”’—that he was talk- 
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ing in such a way as to “alarm” loyal peo- 
ple. He said, among other things, that to 
push the campaign proposed from Louisville 
as a base of operations through the South, 
would, to have any prospect of success, re- 
quire an army of 200,000 men! He had 
gone on to say that as for the few troops 
of his command, so far as the conquest of 
the South was concerned, they might as well 
be on one side of the Ohio as the other. 
There were fears that he might even retreat 
to Indiana! He was “a perfect maniac,” 
of course, and the first thing anybody knew, 
the cause would lose an army. What Mr. 
Villard said the loyal people of Louisville 
wanted me to do was to “ bell the cat”? and 
such a cat! Such a singed cat! I do my- 
self but justice when saying the task 
seemed more than uncongenial. It was de- 
plorable. I had an idea—couldn’t the great 
and good men of Louisville make the correct 
announcement themselves? Why not tele- 
graph to Washington and send messengers? 
The answer was first that the fight was on, 
the danger present, time was precious—I 
was the man to save the country! So they 
said in Louisville. If a Louisville editor 
should say what I was expected to declare, 
he would be seized by the madman in com- 
mand and shot before night, or possibly 
hanged as a spy. Mr. Villard had to return 
to Louisville that evening—and animated by 
an imperious sense of obligation to save an 
army and the nation, I consented to “ bell 
the cat.” The next morning the calamity 
that had befallen General Sherman was duly 
announced and lamented. Late in the after- 
noon Thomas Ewing, Jr., appeared, and I 
expressed sympathy that a sorrow so dis- 
turbing should have occurred, and grief that 
it was necessary to communicate such dire 
intelligence. Mr. Ewing stated, slowly, sim- 
ply and quietly, that there could not be a 
greater mistake than to say General Sher- 
man was insane. He was then at Lancaster. 
While I had been writing of his malady he 
had passed through the city on a flying visit 
to his family. When Ewing heard the source 
and character of the information he was 
shaken with apprehension that, wild as the 
story was, it might be the ruin of the Gen- 
eral. He grew pale and agitated, saying the 
hardest thing in the world to prove not so 
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was a charge of craziness. The General 
himself was wounded and found difficulty in 
believing that there was not somewhere a 
purely malicious invention and a reckless 
sensationalism. Mrs. General Sherman was 
the first to know and understand exactly 
what had happened, and she was to my great 
relief a friend. She was in all relations one 
of the noblest and most womanly women I 
have known—to be revered for her good- 
ness, her faithfulness to truth, her charities, 
her graces, her justice, her quality of mercy. 
She was worthy in heart and brain to be the 
wife of one of the world’s heroes, and with 
her statesman father enjoy his fame and 
feel the assurance that his ineffaceable rec- 
ord was one of the splendid pages of history. 

When General Sherman rode up Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue at the head of the Army of 
the West—the war over, the country at 
peace—he was involved in controversy with 
Edwin M. Stanton, then the most formidable 
of civilians. When Sherman ascended the 
President’s reviewing stand he refused the 
hand of the great War Secretary. As soon 
as the pageant passed he was engaged in 
writing his statement of the capitulation of 
Johnston. I was anxious to get a complete 
copy of that document. The General was in 
his father-in-law’s house on Capitol Hill, 


and Mrs. Sherman said that if I called she . 


would see that I got access to the General 
for historical purposes. I appeared as ad- 
vised, and on the sidewalk saw General Lo- 
gan for the first time after he left Congress 
for the field. With his dark hair and eyes, 
his big mustache, his martial figure and 
pose, his weather-beaten uniform and sword 
and spurs, he had the ideal presence of a 
true soldier. His character, as he had won 
a great share of a soldier’s glory, had 
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changed, too, and contradicted one of the 
sayings that had too much circulation, that 
a politician could not be a soldier, though 
great soldiers have a way, if fortune is 
kind, of being statesmen. I called to get 
the report of General Sherman of his nego- 
tiation with Johnston and Breckinridge, and 
Mrs. Sherman said, “ He is in the third story 
front.” His “Come in,” when I knocked, 
was strenuous and imperious. Could the 
manuscript of his report be placed in my 
hands to copy? ‘“ Not out of this house.” 
Could it be had in the house? “ Yes, when 
finished.”’ At what hour? ‘“ After eight in 
the evening.’ Mr. Spofford, Librarian of 
Congress, kindly assisted me. We got the 
paper in Mr. Ewing’s office about nine 
o’clock, and there were sixty-nine foolscap 
pages of it in the General’s handwriting. 
Mrs. Sherman was good enough to send the 
copyists coffee at midnight, and her venera- 
ble father, with his Chimborazo head, came 
in before he retired, interested in the work. 
Spofford copied thirty-five pages to my thir- 
ty-four, a close race. There was not a word 
as written by the General that was not un- 
mistakable. The news of the murder of 
President Lincoln reached Sherman during 
the negotiations for the surrender of John- 
ston, and that and the appearance of Breck- 
inridge made the situation difficult. Lin- 
coln’s death changed the public temper in- 
stantly. His generous disposition and his 
far-sighted kindliness gone, the atmosphere 
was chilled in which reconstruction had to 
be worked out. Sherman’s pacific ideas, 
which were Lincoln’s own, appeared not ap- 
plicable, and the cool, clear head of Grant, 
under Stanton’s tremendous initiative, cor- 
rected the alignment and found the way 
roughly out, with Sherman the sufferer. 

Brooxtyn, N, Y. 








The Alaskan Boundary: Canada’s Side of the 
Case. 
By John W. Dafoe, 


Or THE MontrEat “Star.” 


REporRTs in the newspapers emanating 
from Washington, and purporting to be 
semi-official in character, impute to the Ca- 
nadian Government the grave responsibility 
of preventing a diplomatic agreement on the 
Alaskan boundary by insisting upon unrea- 
sonable terms. These reports, accepted at 
their face value in the United States, and 
given considerable credence in Great Brit- 
ain, place Canada in a very unenviable light; 
for to prevent, by wilfulness or selfishness, 
the unification of the Anglo-Saxon race now 
being brought about by circumstances 
would be a crime against civilization. But is 
the charge a true one? Canadians do not 
think so, and they are quite prepared to 
leave judgment on this point to the intelli- 
gence of Anglo-Saxondom when all the facts 
are laid bare, as they will be in due course. 
Unfortunately the whole question lies now 
in a half light; our definite knowledge does 
not come down to a later period than last 
February, when the Joint High Commission 
sitting in Washington found themselves un- 
able to reach a compromise and remitted 
the question to the British and American 
governments for settlement by the usual 
diplomatic methods. 

A blue-book just issued by the British 
xyovernment gives full particulars of the va- 
rious propositions made to the Joint High 
Commission by the representatives of Can- 
ada and the United States. A dispatch from 
Washington seeks to minimize the value of 
the information contained in this blue-book 
on the ground that it is not more recent than 
February, and takes no notice of the pending 
diplomatic negotiations in which Canada is 
charged with playing the role of obstruction- 
ist. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, replying to an in- 
terpellation in the Canadian Parliament last 
week, declined to give any information as 
to the present status of the case, but he as- 
serted that Canada, whatever other offers 
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may have been made later with a view of 
supplying an alternative basis for a settle- 
ment, is still fully prepared to abide by the 
proposition made on her behalf to the Joint 
High Commission. Therefore we have in 
plain view the maximum Wemands of Can- 
ada. ‘They have been characterized as un- 
reasonable. In brief, what are they? 

The Canadian contention is now, and al- 
ways has been, that a proper interpretation 
of the Anglo-Russian treaty of 1825 would 
place the boundary line far to the south of 
the boundary as claimed by the United 
States, and would bring the head of the deep 
Lynn Inlet within British territory, thus giv- 
ing the Canadian Yukon access to tidewater 
in its own territory. This contention is 
based chiefly on the claim that the coast line 
should strike from headland to headland, 
while the Americans hold that it should fol- 
low the actual shore line of the deep bays 
and fiords. It is a purely legal question, in- 
volving knotty points of international law. 
When it was found impossible to come to a 
satisfactory compromise, the British dele- 
gates to the Joint High Commission proposed 
to refer the whole difficulty to arbitration on 
terms identical with those to govern the de- 
limitation of the Anglo-Venezuelan bound- 
ary, which were agreed upon in accordance 
with the wishes of the United States. Was 
that an unreasonable position, taken reck- 
lessly, or was it fair and just? By the terms 
proposed. if the Canadian contention as to 
the Loundary were sustained, the United 
States would retain possession of all places 
within the British lines actually settled for 
a period of fifty years, while the disposition 
of settlements of shorter life would be left 
to the discretion of the arbitrators. They 
would decide whether, under existing cir- 
cumstances, such settlements should become 
British or remain American. As all the ter- 
ritory in dispute is in the possession of the 
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United States the terms were altogether in 
her favor. If she lost she was reasonably 
certain to retain, by the judgment of the ar- 
bitrators, some of the settlements on tide- 
water; if she gained, Canada would be 
barred forever from the sea. Finally Can- 
ada proposed that the court of arbitration 
should be composed of three jurists, one ap- 
‘pointed by the Privy Council of Great Brit- 
ain, one by the President of the United 
States, and the third by the other two mem- 
bers in conference. 

This proposal, from the Canadian point of 
view, was reasonable to an eminent degree; 
but it met with a cold reception from the 
United States Commissioners. While agree- 
able to the idea of arbitration they demand- 
ed, as precedent to a reference to an inter- 
national tribunal, that it should be agreed 
that in considering the “ coast” referred to 
in the treaties, “it is understood that the 
coast of the continent is intended, and that 
all towns and settlements on tidewater set- 
tled under the authority of the United States 
and under jurisdiction of the United States 
at the date of this treaty shall remain within 
the territory and jurisdiction of the United 
States.” The object of this provision, as we 
learned from the statement given to the 
press last February, signed by Senator Fair- 
banks, was to make it impossible in any 
event for Skaguay and Dyea, the two sea- 
ports on Lynn Inlet, to pass into the posses- 
sion of Canada. Thus the Americans agreed 
to arbitrate for the orange provided that, if 
they lost, the winner should get the rind 
and they the pulp. The arguments advanced 
in American journals on behalf of the claim 
that Dyea and Skaguay should be exempted 
from the terms of arbitration do not appear 
very cogent to Canadian minds. They 
amount simply to this, that Americans hav- 
ing gone to Skaguay and Dyea and there es- 
tablished themselves without formal protest 
from Canada, the United States is justified 
in retaining possession of these town-sites 
under all circumstances. Formal protest 
against the American occupation of the 
towns on Lynn Inlet there was not; but it is 
a notorious fact that Canada has never ac- 
cepted the boundary as fixed by the Ameri- 
cans. The narrow strip of land between the 
crest of the mountains and the sea has al- 
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ways been regarded by this country as dis- 
puted territory in the possession of the 
Americans, and the latter, in going ahead 
and developing it, took the chances of hayv- 
ing their title, which was in question, de- 
clared faulty. The whole question of the 
boundary would have lain in abeyance for 
perhaps another thirty years but for the 
discovery of gold in the Yukon hinterland 
of the Alaskan coast; and Canada’s chief ob- 
ject in urging a settlement of the question 
is because she thus hopes to secure easy ac- 
cess to that territory through her own ports 
and thus escape the annoying impositions 
and exactions which now accompany the pas- 
sage of Canadian goods from Dyea and 
Skaguay to Lake Bennett. Those ports are 
the natural outlets for the Klondike, and 
Canada certainly wants them if they are in 
Canadian territory. It must not be forgot- 
ten in this connection that even should Can- 
ada establish her claim that these ports are 
on Canadian soil, she would still be com- 
pelled to satisfy the court of arbitration that 
the circumstances attending the settlement 
of these towns were such as not to for- 
bid them being declared British. 

The differences between the Commissioners 
over the composition of the court of arbi- 
tration were less important, but may be 
cited as an exhibit of unreasonableness on 
the part of the representatives of the United’ 
States. The British proposition was in ac- 
cord with precedent. The Americans wanted 
a court of six judges, three British and three 
American; an arrangement which would 
have given no assurance of a settlement at 
all. And when the need of an umpire was 
insisted upon they would agree to one only 
on the condition that he should be a repre- 
sentative of some other American Power; al- 
tho the claim of the United States to a 
vague, but yet real, over-lordship of the 
other American republics made the stipula- 
tion an unwelcome one. Under the British 
proposition the umpire could be chosen from 
any part of the globe, provided that the 
other arbitrators were satisfied as to his 
competency. Again, on this point Canada 
does not fear the judgment of the world as 
to the fairness of her offer compared with 
that of the United States. 

The failure of the High Commission to 
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come to an agreement made this question a 
matter of diplomatic negotiation between 
the British and Foreign offices; and it is 
charged that a satisfactory settlement is be- 
ing jeopardized by the contumacy of Can- 
ada, which has made “new demands.” So 
far as can be judged from the statements 
made in Ottawa and Washington, the new 
demands amount simply to this: That Can- 
ada, in place of standing stiffly on her orig- 
inal proposition, has madge an alternative 
proposition by which she concedes the Amer- 
ican contention respecting Dyea and Skag- 
uay, provided that the United States, on her 
part, will agree, if successful, to allow Pyra- 
mid Harbor to be a shipping port for the 
Canadian hinterland. Thus Canada is will- 
ing to do either one of two things: She will 
revert to her original proposition and throw 
the whole question in the melting pot; or 
she will agree to a division between the two 
countries of the ports of Dyea, Skaguay and 
Pyramid Harbor (the latter only coming to 
Canada) and let the rest of the disputed ter- 
ritory be dealt with by a court of arbitra- 
tion. Against this we have the unyielding 
demand of the United States that Dyea and 
Skaguay be retained at all events and as 
much other territory as the arbitration tri- 
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bunal will concede. Which country occupies 
the most reasonable position? Which one 
has shown the greatest desire to give and 
take in order that an amicable understand- 
ing may be reached? Canada has no need to 
fear the answer to these questions. 

The present Government of Canada is not 
a jingo one. It is being constantly attacked 
in Parliament and in the press because it is 
not more aggressive toward the United 
States; because it does not enforce the alien 
labor law against American workmen; be- 
cause it does not prohibit the export of saw- 
logs, pulp-wood and nickel; because it does 
not prohibit aliens having mining claims in 
the Yukon; because, in short, it does not sit 
up at night scheming how it can embarrass 
and annoy its great neighbor to the south. 
To all these appeals the Government turns 
a deaf ear; it knows too well the folly and 
wickedness of such a line of action, and is 
prepared to go as far as possible in securing 
a settlement once for all of the annoying 
and irritating questions which await a set- 
tlement. But national self-respect forbids 
its yielding to the requests of the American 
diplomats in this matter of the Alaskan 
boundary. 


MONTREAL, CANADA, 


Edward Noyes Westcott. 
THE AUTHOR OF “DAVID HARUM.” 
By Forbes Heermans. 


“ GLorRY is the sunshine of the dead,” 
wrote Balzac. Sometimes it happens that a 
man achieves fame only to die with his lau- 
rels unworn. This is more often true of the 
soldier than of the artist or writer, yet to 
these also it happens. Jean Francois Millet 
was one; the author of ‘“ David Harum cs 
was another. Yet if Westcott could only 
have received while he lived a little of this 
golden sunshine of fame which his work has 
won, it would have made him far happier 
than he was, and might have prolonged his 
life for months. Since this could not be, 
however, it is pleasant now to recall Bal- 
zac’s figure. 


Edward Noyes Westcott, author of “ Da- 
vid Harum,” was born in Syracuse, N. Y., 
September 3d, 1847, and died there of con- 
sumption, March 31st, 1898, being, therefore, 
not quite fifty-one years old. His education 
was received in the public schools of that 
city, and ended with the high school. At 
that time it was his very earnest desire to 
enter college, but instead of doing this he 
found it necessary to start upon a business 
career; and at the age of sixteen he became 
the junior discount clerk in the Mechanics’ 
Bank of Syracuse. 

From that time, until he was compelled by 
failing health to give up all business, he was 











constantly employed in one or another 
branch of banking; first as clerk, teller and 
eashier; then as the head of Westcott & 
Abbott, bankers and brokers; and finally as 
registrar and financial expert of the Syra- 
cuse Water Commission. In all these va- 
rious positions he did his work so well, and 
even so brilliantly, when the opportunity 
came, that none, not even himself, realized 
that this was not his true vocation. 

This was due, perhaps, to the universality 
of .the man, his ability to do many things 
very well. Not having been able to follow 
his bent and develop his artistic tastes, the 
lesser talent, that of commerce, was perforce 
cultivated, and he became a recognized au- 
thority in his native city upon all questions 
of public and of private financiering. 

Mr. Westcott was married to Jane Dows, 
niece of the late David Dows of New York. 
Mrs. Westcott died in 1890, leaving three 
children, Harold, Violet and Philip, the last 
two being still under age. In personal ap- 
pearance Mr. Westcott was tall, slender and 
graceful; his manner was always most court- 
ly and dignified; and while his handsome, in- 
tellectual face would, in repose, often wear 
a look of profound melancholy, particularly 
during the latter part of his life, when he 
realized that his malady was not only incur- 
able but rapidly advancing, yet upon oc- 

_casions his countenance would light up with 
a smile that was both attractive and mag- 
netic. His tastes were modest and unobtru- 
sive, but he was a keen, logical reasoner, 
and a ready speaker; and he never hesitated 
to attack a public wrong or folly, either with 
his pen or by speech. His contempt for hy- 
pocrisy, for the shallow, noisy men who 
sometimes parade in public view as lead- 
ers or teachers, was very great. 

While the use of his pen gave Mr. Westcott 
genuine pleasure, all that he ever wrote for 
publication before he resigned his office in 
the Syracuse Water Commission was a 
number of articles upon the tariff and other 
financial and political questions, which ap- 
peared in the series of pamphlets issued by 
the Reform Club of New York, of which he 
was a member, or in a Syracuse newspaper. 
Yet the artistic side of his nature was re- 
ceiving development during all those years 

through music, of which art he became as 
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much a master as he was of his several 
trades. He had received very excellent pro- 
fessional instruction, and possessing a su- 
perb baritone voice, became a noted singer 
at concerts and in church choirs. When the 
inroads of his ailment at last put an end to 
his singing he undoubtedly felt the depriva- 
tion more than any other that could have 
come to him. 

He possessed another musical gift besides 
his voice—a talent for composition; and al- 
tho this, unlike the other, was entirely self- 
cultivated, yet there are many familiar 
songs in existence to-day of which he wrote 
not only the words and air, but the harmony 
also. It was in music, unquestionably, that 
Mr. Westcott achieved his greatest non- 
commercial success, for his literary triumph 
did not come until after his death. In this 
field, as in that of banking, the readers of 
“David Harum” benefit by the author’s 
‘personal experiences, for in relating some of 
the trials of a teller in a country bank, or 
those of a church choir director, he has un- 
doubtedly described some of his own. It 
should be asserted, however, with absolute 
positiveness, that not one of the characters 
of the story is a portrait of an individual. 
Several of the author’s fictitious people have 
been identified, by rumor, with fleshly pro- 
totypes, but all erroneously. At least five 
different men are now being described as be- 
ing each the original of one of the principal 
characters of the novel; whereas, in truth, 
all the characters are entirely imaginative. 
Yet this identifying of the people of the story 
with “ real folks.” is perhaps one of the nec- 
essary charges upon.a successful book and 
may be looked upon as clear proof that the 
author has portrayed his characters not only 
accurately, but pleasantly. Indeed, it is fair 
to say that the very great success of “ David 
Harum ” is as much due to the genial optim- 
ism, the broad, kindly humor, and even the 
downright lovableness of the principal char- 
acter as to any other qualities which it pos- 
sesses. 

Altho, as has been said, Mr. Westcott was 
conscious during much of his life that he had 
some literary ability, it is certain that he 
did not believe his powers were of great 


_ Yange; and not until after he had finally re- 


tired from all business occupations, because 
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of the total collapse of his health, and the 
knowledge that he had already reached a 
hopeless stage of his malady, did he turn to 
his pen for occupation and diversion. At 
first the hours hung very heavy upon him, 
and he grew weary of his enforced isolation; 
but litle by little these sensations passed 
away as he became accustomed to the 
changed conditions; his artistic tastes were 
now having full opportunity to develop, re- 
moved from the unliterary atmosphere of 
the money market; the hours which at 
first were idle were now no longer so; and 
presently the story which he had begun 
merely to keep his mind’ off himself, was be- 
coming something definite and important; 
the work, too, instead of being a drudgery, 
was growing to be a pleasure. In this man- 
ner the book progressed; not so many pages 
every day. aS some writers labor, but so 
many pages whenever his strength was suf- 
ficient; and thus it was eventually finished. 
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Every line of it was written on a typewriter 
by the author’s own hands, the entire manu- 
script being most beautifully clean and ac- 
curate; and this itself was as characteristic 
of him as anything in the book. 

Then came the task, for so it proved to be, 
of finding a publisher; and the manuscript 
was sent to six different houses, all well 
known and of high ‘standing. Each one in 
turn failed to ‘see any money in the book,” 
and therefore returned it. Finally it went 
to D. Appleton & Co., who accepted it 
promptly and unhesitatingly; and, there- 
upon, the author, whose faith in his work 
had been dropping lower and lower at each 
rebuff, felt his hope and courage rise high 
again, and it then became his most earnest 
desire that he might live to see his book 
through the press. But the unavoidable 
small delays incident to its publication un- 
happily rendered this impossible, and he 
died six months before the work appeared. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


A “Make-b'lieve” Rose, 


By Maude Morrison Huey. 


“Iv isn’t a real true posy,” she said, 

With a serious smile, as she pinned to the hem 
Of her apron a tissue-paper rose, 

With a red, red heart, and a green, green stem; 
With many a crumple here and there 

’Mongst the crimson folds, and many a slit; 
Bearing the tell-tale, dingy marks 

Of grimy hands that had fondled it. 


“It isn’t a truly rose, I know, 
The kind that blossoms theirselves,” said she. 
“It’s just a make-b’lieve :posy_ that’s all. 
It doesn’t even smell, you see ! 
But I don’t mind if it doesn’t smell, 
It hasn’t a single thorn; and I 
Don’t have to water my make-b’lieve rose, 
For make-b’lieve roses never die.” 


“T can keep this always alive,” she said. 
And all day long by the towering wall 
In the sunless alley she played, content; 
And envied the wealthy not at all 
Who carried home in their jeweled hands 
The pride of the tended hot-house bed; 
“ For I don’t care, I like my rose, 
My make-b’lieve posy the best,’ she said. 


Cuase,jMIcH. 





Emilio Castelar. 
' By Theodore Stanton. 


LIKE all Americans I had long heard of 
and admired Emilio Castelar before I met 
him, when he came to Paris during the Dx- 
position season of 1889. His brief attempt 
in 1873 to found the republic in Spain, his 
eloquent speeches in the Cortes at that time, 
his broad, liberal, republican ideas which 
characterized his short presidency, and his 
final downfall from power before the rough 
blows of a military dictator, all this was 
fully reported in America at the time, where 
it made a deep impression, especially on the 
minds of young men in their University 
course. So when chance brought me face to 
face with Castelar I had long regarded him 
as a hero, and I must say that he filled the 
role as is seldom the case with men who 
have great reputations to sustain. At that 
moment I saw him several times both at my 
own table and at the table of others, and the 
impression which he left on me was deep 
and lasting. Some of these impressions I 
propose recording here. 

The flow of language in the case of Cas- 
telar was something extraordinary. Whether 
in the tribune, with his pen, or in conver- 
sation, the words followed one another in 
a perfect stream. I never heard him make a 
set speech, but I understand that his exces- 
sive volubility, which often wearied the 
reader of his newspaper articles and essays, 
was then less annoying because accom- 
panied by the speaker’s ample gestures and 
the varied intonations of a mellow voice. 
This was true even to a greater extent in 


Castelar’s conversation. Here he possessed, 


a veritable charm, notwithstanding the fact 
that his physical conditions were all against 
him. A short, heavy body, a big neck, a 
face approaching coarseness, rendered all 
the more graceless by a heavy military-look- 
ing mustache, are not attractive features. 
But great good humor, an endless store of 
anecdote, ready wit, genuine earnestness, 
bursts of real eloquence, all these combined 
to make him a commanding and irresistible 
conversationalist. Wherever I met him in 


Paris drawing-rooms he soon took the lead, 
and held it to the end of the evening. 

During his sojourn here in the autumn of 
1889 Castelar was the guest of a wealthy 
Spanish banker and member of the Cortes, 
who had a comfortable house near the Bois 
de Boulogne, where, according to a charm- 
ing custom of Spanish hospitality, Castelar 
often became temporary host. He would 
give dinner parties, invite his friends, re- 
ceive them in the drawing-room, and when 
the moment for the dinner was arrived, the 
servant would announce, Monsieur Castelar 
est servi. Thereupon Castelar would lead the 
way with a lady, place himself at the head of 
the table and perform throughout the even- 
ing all the duties of the master of the house, 
who, for the moment, was his guest. 

When I entered the drawing-room at one 
of these dinner parties I found three mag- 
nificent looking Spanish ladies in full even- 
ing dress seated on a large sofa fac‘ng the 
door. A few minutes later Castelar, who 
was detained at his desk—he was indefatig- 
able with his pen—giving the last touches to 
a magazine article, arrived. Struck by the 
beauty of this trio he swept down in front 
of them, and with one grand gesture of his 
right arm, exclaimed: “ Who now can ques- 
tion that Spain has the most beautiful 
women in the world!” ‘But, Sefior Cas- 
telar,” exclaimed one of the ladies, “ your 
compliment is too direct.” “There are 
times,” was his quick reply, “‘ when a compli- 
ment may be paid point blank. This is one 
of them.” 

At the table that evening the conversation 
soon became of a political nature, and was 
immediately, as usual, monopolized by 
Castelar. Among other things he gave us an 
eloquent disquisition on the virtues of re- 
publicanism, and to illustrate one of his 
statements, he exclaimed, with one of those 
generalizations so familiar to him, “The Old 
World still stands for monarchy, but in the 
New World, from north to south, repub- 
licanism rules,’ Thereupon one of the 
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members of the Brazilian Legation who was 
at the table, ventured to remark, “ But, 
Monsieur Castelar, you forget Brazil.” Cas- 
telar stopped for a moment in the midst of 
his exposition, which had now reached the 
point of a tirade, and, turning on the inter- 
rupter much as he would have done if he 
had been in the tribune of the Cortes, he 
squelched him, at least to his own satisfac- 
tion, with this remark, ‘“ Brazil is an ab- 
normal exception,’ and then went quietly 
on to the end. A week or so afterward Dom 
Pedro was in flight and Brazil was a repub- 
lic. I was struck by the coincidence, and 
later called Castelar’s atention to it, when 
he said: “‘ That evening I knew from corre- 
spondence with my South American repub- 
lican friends that an outbreak was imminent 
at Rio Janeiro, but I could not say more Jest 
I should reveal the secret and perhaps pre- 
vent the revolution.” 

An example or two of Castelar’s wit and 
humor. One day, late in the autumn of 1889, 
I called on him with President Gilman, who 
was starting on a journey through Spain 
and who delicately hinted that he would like 
a letter or two of introduction to Spanish 
celebrities and especially, for some reason or 
other, to a certain bishop. On Mr. Gilman’s 
mentioning the bishop’s name, Castelar re- 
marked: “It will be very easy for me to 
give you a letter to him, for I appointed him 
to his bishopric when I was President. He 
is a fine Latin scholar. Speaks it fluently. 
In fact, that is the reason why I appointed 
him.” 


The “Home-Life Ideal” 


By Florence 


“THE lovely home-life ideal of which some 
educators talk does not appeal to me. Col- 
lege life ought to be different from home life. 
That is one of its advantages.” Unless she 
has been misquoted by the newspapers, 
these are the words recently uttered by Miss 
Susan G. Walker, the lady who is at the head 
of Fiske Hall, the newly established resi- 
dence hall at Barnard College. 

To one who has been brought up in the be- 
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One of the principal amtisements of Paris 
during the exposition season were the bull 
fights in the Rue Pergolése. So I asked Cas- 
telar one evening if he would not like to go 
to this favorite Spanish pastime. “No,” he 
answered, “the bulls cannot be good for 
much in Paris. They need Spanish sun, the 
dust of Mardid, and they must hear the Cas- 
tillian language.” 

One day Castelar spoke of the difficulty of 
being grammatical when speaking in public 
in the Spanish language. A few minutes 
later the conversation turned on the time 
wasted in modern legislative bodies. ‘“ Will 
you believe,” said Castelar, “ that the Span- 
ish Cortes once spent four days discussing an 
amendment to the rules of the house ? And 
how the Castillian language was murdered!” 

I might go on and tell how Castelar was 
feted by the political and intellectual world 
of Paris, and how he delivered in the Sor- 
bonne a long speech in French with a strong 
accent, how he was present at the debates in 
the Chamber and Senate, how he wandered 
through the exposition buildings during the 
closing weeks and how he reluctantly bade 
farewell to his many old and new friends 
whom he never lived to see again, at least in 
Paris. But enough has been said to give 
your readers a few glimpses into certain 
sides of this delightful character, which, not- 
withstanding a slight touch of vanity, pom- 
pousness and narrowness, was nevertheless 
so far above the average that Castelar is un- 
questionably a real loss to the world’s élite 
of great men. 

Paris, FRANCE, 


and College Manners. 
Howe Hall. 


lief that the home is the great training- 
school of character, and that home life is the 
normal one, for men as well as women, this 
utterance is a startling one, tho it only 
concentrates in epigrammatic form certain 
tendencies in college life, which have fallen 
under my notice. 

It would be unjust to strain Miss Walker’s 
meaning, and to attribute to her views which 
she perhaps does not entertain. Yet her state- 












ment calls for an answer from those who 
view the subject differently, and presents a 
fitting opportunity for discussing the defects 
of college life on the home side, the defects 
also of home life, or perhaps we should say. 
of the ideal of home life, on the intellectual 
side. 

The disadvantages of a residence in col- 
lege of which I shall speak are not all new. 
But the faults they tend to produce are so 
much more glaring in a woman than in a 
man that our attention has been strongly 
called to them, since the establishment of 
women’s colleges. These faults are, it seems 
to me, the direct result of taking a young 
man or woman from his or her natural 
habitat, the family, and placing him in a 
monastic establishment where the conditions 
are neither those of the home nor of the 
world in general. Parents sometimes speak 
of sending their sons out into the world, 
when they send them to a university, forget- 
ting that while the latter constitutes a little 
world of its own, it is very different from 
the great one outside. Within its walls the 
students, with the exception of the few 
young men who earn the money for their 
education, are sheltered from responsibility 
as to ways and means. Their expenses are 
paid by parents or guardians, and while the 
administration of funds may be intrusted to 
them, they are not obliged to provide these, 
not obliged to pay their own way, in a word. 
On the other hand, they are relieved from all 
the cares and duties which life in the family 
entails, or should entail, upon each and every 
member thereof. There is danger that pro- 
longed absence will loosen the bonds of sym- 
pathy, affection and mutual service which 
bind them to parents, brothers and sisters. 
At some universities, notably Harvard, the 
students are further relieved from almost all 
oversight, their alma mater causing it to be 
clearly understood that she does not stand 
in loco parentis to them, but that she ex- 
pects them to be each one sufficient unto 
himself. Thus a boy of sixteen, if he is able 
to pass the required examinations, and can 
bring a certificate of good character, will be 
accepted as a student, and thrown on his 
own responsibilities so far as conduct is con- 
cerned, five years before he is legally of age. 
Another difference between home and col- 
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lege life is that, in the case of the latter, we 
have not the wholesome discipline which 
comes from the Contact of youth with age, 
from the meeting together of old and young, 
and the interchange of views and opinions, 
the subordination of tastes and inclinations 
which result from this commingling. On the 
contrary, u large body of people of very 
nearly the same age, and holding the same 
views and opinions in many respects, are 
constantly thrown together. Do not our 
young men and women tend to acquire 
during their career as undergraduates 
the idea that for them at least life is always 
to be easy and pleasant ? Do they not tend 
to consider themselves as a class apart, a 
privileged class for whom it is necessary 
neither to toil nor to spin, for whom the little 
sacrifices of comfort and convenience, the 
daily gifts of sympathy and mutual assist- 
ance which make family life beautiful, are : 
in no way requisite ? 

It should be noted that none of the evils 
here pointed out are the results of a college 
education, but of college life, something that 
may be quite independent of the curriculum 
marked out in the catalog. When we 
come to the colleges for women we find that 
the evils we have just noted have as great 
an effect as in the case of men, altho the 
emphasis is differently placed. 

Since women do not, as generally as men, 
go out into the world to earn their living, the 
effect of college life- upon their subsequent 
business career is not of so much importance, 
especially as the women who enter college 
with a view to self-support after graduation 
do so in a more serious and earnest spirit 
than the majority of their brothers. But the 
effect of the life we are considering upon the 
girls themselves, on their character and man- 
ners, is of great moment. 

The world in general is agreed that home 
is the place where a woman is happiest, pro- 
vided she be not too closely confined there, 
and where the great majority of women 
must pass, and prefer to pass, a large part of 
their time as daughters, wives and mothers. 
If it is necessary for the sake of their educa- 
tion to take young women away from their 
families, it seems self-evident that the con- 
ditions of home-life shall be preserved, so far 
as possible, in order that they may not be 
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weaned from it. The discontent of many 
girls after graduation, the want of consid- 
eration for other people, and in some cases 
the lack of good manners of girl students, are 
directly traceable in my opinion to this de- 
parture from the “lovely home-life ideal,” 
to the over-development of individualism, to 
the cultivation of the intellectual side, with- 
out sufficiently emphasizing at the same time 
the ethical side. 

I do not forget the noble work done by the 
college settlements, nor the splendid service 
rendered to their own sex and to humanity 
in general by the women doctors, ministers 
and other professional women, many of 
whom are college graduates. The alumnze 
of such institutions as Radcliffe, Smith, 
Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Vassar and others 
are a body of whom their sex is justly proud, 
and of whom we expect great things in the 
future. Indeed, it is because we believe so 
firmly in college education for girls, because 
our college-bred women are our hope and 
pride, our shield and buckler, that we of 
the older generation are so anxious to see 
them trained in the best possible way. When 
they return to their homes, and find the life 
there narrow and uninteresting, we feel that 
there is something wrong in the college 
training which we would fain have set right. 
No doubt there are defects in the home 
which our alumnz must help us to correct. 

But the lack of consideration for others, 
the failures in politeness and careless habits 
of some college girls form a subject to which 
attention should be called. As a writer and 
lecturer on manners, numerous complaints of 
these failures have come to my ears. Thus 
the principal of one school was annoyed by 
the thoughtlessness of a college graduate who 
was temporarily an inmate of her house. 
This young woman would ring the bell in 
her room and call up one of the maid-serv- 
ants whenever she wanted any little serv- 
ice, altho her position in the house, and the 
number of servants employed, did not war- 
rant such extensive usurpation of their time. 
Another lady found her college-bred gover- 
ness lacking in good manners, and com- 
plained that among other breaches of 
etiquette the latter would lock the door of 
her room every time she left it, putting the 
key in her pocket. Our fair graduate did not 
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understand the difference between a hotel 
and a private house. 

The mother of a feminine undergraduate 
spoke to me lately of the difficulty she found 
in persuading her daughter to keep her 
things in order. The young lady had be- 
come accustomed at college to leaving her 
belongings scattered about her room, know- 
ing that the faithful and long-suffering 
chambermaid would come in and straighten 
out the chaos as often as might be necessary. 
When her mother pointed out to her that in 
her own home the maid had not time to per- 
form these labors of Sisyphus our Junior re- 
plied: “I have no sympathy with menials.” 
Poor girl! However well versed in Latin and 
Greek she may be, she has learned a very 
small fraction of the true lessons of life if 
she has no sympathy with the toilers of this 
world, the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. 

The undemocratic spirit shown by this re- 

mark is one which we note with pain in 
some college-bred women, tho not in the ma- 
jority. It shows itself in a lack of appre- 
ciation of the institutions of our country, in 
a disbelief in universal suffrage, and an op- 
position to the enfranchisement of women. 
The conceit of a feminine Sophomore, when 
it does show itself, is even less agreeable to 
the onlooker than that of her male proto- 
type. In justice to our girls, however, it 
should be said that they display conceit less 
often than our boys. All the world must 
have patience with a Sophomore, whose self- 
sufficiency is temporary, and forms a part of 
the equivalent of youth for fighting the hard 
battles of life. 
_ We hear complaints also of the tone of 
manners of certain of our college girls, 
“Why is it that young men gain in good 
manners during their stay at college, while 
young women, on the contrary, lose ?”’ This 
question was propounded to me lately by the 
principal of a large and well-known school 
for young ladies. I do not indorse her state- 
ment, for while it is true with regard to 
young men, I am not prepared to admit that 
it is true of youug women. It suggests a 
three-fold answer. 

First. Behind the man’s college stands 
the culture of the ages, while the woman’s 
college is something new, not yet fully tried, 
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and having the want of mellowness peculiar 
to new institutions. 

Second. People find what they seek; the 
average young man seeks to cultivate at col- 
lege his manners as well as his mind; nay, 
his parents have the same end in view for 
him. To be educated at a university has been 
considered for generations, both in England 
and in our country, the fitting thing for a 
gentleman. 

Girls do not, it seems to me, go to college 
with this object, altho I may be in error. 
They are by nature more graceful and more 
refined than the hobbledehoy, hence they do 
not feel the same need of cultivating grace 
and polish of manner. A thirst for knowl- 
edge, a desire to secure the best mental 
equipment for the journey of life, are these 
not the principal and certainly praiseworthy 
motives of the girls who pursue the Higher 
Education, tho doubtless some go because 
it is the fashion in their part of the country, 
or simply for the good time they hope to 
have ? 

There would seem to be no reason why cul- 
ture of manner should not be made a de- 
sideratum at women’s colleges, as well as at 
those attended by their brothers, if proper 
pains are taken to secure this most desirable 
résult, and if the girls themselves become 
conscious of their needs in this direction. 

Third. Our ideal of the manners fitting for 
a man differs very widely from that of the 
behavior that we like to see in a woman. 
Hence certain qualities which college life 
tends to develop and their effect upon man- 
ners are unpleasant to us in a woman, while 
they do not trouble us when displayed by a 
man. It must be admitted, too, that the 
manners of women are in a transitional 
state, owing to the great changes which their 
condition and status in society have under- 
gone, and are still undergoing. The new has 
not fully come, the old has not entirely passed 
away. Our college girls see the new worlds 
of power and opportunity that are opening 
before their sex, they are so dazzled by the 
prospect that they are in danger of losing 
sight of the old kingdom of woman, the 
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home, and of forgetting that their sex stands 
above all things for the altruistic principle. 
This principle finds its first development in 
the home, in the family, and while it may 
spread out later, till it takes in the whole 
earth, the growth must be in the natural or- 
der, from the individual to the family, thence 
to the community, next to the State, and 
SO on. j 

Therefore, in weaning our girls from the 
“home-life ideal,” I think educators make a 
most serious mistake. Let them enlarge and 
correct antiquated features in it by all 
means, but not lay it aside. The old idea of 
the home as a place where all the women 
of the family, no matter how large their 
number or how different their tastes and 
talents, were to spend all their time, this we 
have outgrown. 

According to the newer thought it will 
contribute much more to the happiness of 
the home-life if the daughters have some 
regular occupation whereby they add to the 
means of the family, or help on some good 
cause, than'if they spend their days in idle- 
ness and gossiping, or in a treadmill of do- 
mestic drudgery. Some of the happiest fam- 
ilies are those where daughters, as well as 
sons, are bread-winners, going forth in the 
morning and returning in the evening to the 
parental nest. 

Even chickens brought up away from the 
hen need an artificial “‘ brooder ” or mother, 
and do not our college girls need a “ house- 
mother” if they cannot have their very own 
mamma, rather than an elder sister? Let 
them by all means be taught by accom- 
plished professors and tutors, men and 
women, but let them also come under the in- 
fluence of elder women, who have taken a 
degree in the School of Life and, if possible, 
of those who have received one of the high- 
est forms of education, the education of 
wifehood and motherhood. With the res- 
toration of a true home-life ideal, and with 
the establishment of a chair of manners, we 
need fear no lack of gracious behavior or of 
consideration for others in our college girls. 
God bless them ! 


PrainrFietp, N. J, 





The Transformation of the Author. 
By W. G. Bowdoin. 


Mr. WASHINGTON IRVING BROWNE was a 
very successful author. He had a demand 
for more than he could write, and he was 
some four months in arrears with his orders. 
He had no literary agent but dealt directly 
with the publishers. People turned to ob- 
serve him as he passed, with befitting dig- 
nity, along the street. The newspapers no- 
ticed him, described his habits and dress and 
chronicled his movements. He was fre- 
quently named as one of those in the public 
eye. The length.of his proposed stay, at the 
summer resorts he visited, was telegraphed 
to the Associated Press, and duly distributed 
by them as a good news item. During the 
season in New York he was a welcome and 
an honored guest at the dinner tables of the 
élite. He was the‘ beau ideal of a great host 
of starving authors and poets, whose homes 
were garrets, and whose lives were precari- 
ous, according to the mood and caprice of 


the editors with whom they dealt. Irving: 


Browne, as he was then, was once one of 
this throng. It is true that the fire of en- 
thusiasm and genius burned in his veins, and 
that from a very early age his thoughts 
turned toward literature as the sparks fly 
upward, and he was never so happy as when, 
in student days, he was writing a youthful 
composition. His days of scholarship in 
New England were happy ones, and as a 
youth he amused himself at school by writ- 
ing daily four pages of ordinary note paper, 
after the fashion of a newspaper, and circu- 
lating his smallest edition in the world, of 
one copy, by passing it from hand to hand 
among his schoolmates under the curious but 
sounding title of The Daily Thunderstorm. 
Once he wrote something for the Holyoke 
Transcript, on “The Pleasures of the Anti- 
quary,” and this, his first essay in literature, 
was duly printed in the Transcript, and treas- 
ured by him as a fond memory, even after 
he had the world at his feet. The days of 
youth pass only too quickly, and Irving 
Browne left New England to find a place in 
New York City. Benjamin Franklin had al- 
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ways been idealistic to young Browne, and 
following,so far as he could, in his footsteps, 
he obtained employment in a printing office. 
Here he was instructed in the mysteries and 
intricacies of type-setting, and he would 
compose a story simultaneously with his 
minion, bourgeois or long primer type com- 
position of it. The days came and went as 
they do in a printing office. Franklin was 
difficult to follow. It was easy to enter into 
the city, as he did, with a loaf under each 
arm, but the rest was not so easy. Still, 
young Browne did not lose heart. He had 
an opportunity to connect himself with a 
country newspaper in New Jersey and he did 
so. Here he did everything; from the gath- 
ering together of locals, reports of common 
council proceedings and advertisements, to 
the putting of them all in type, proving, 
proof reading, correcting, making up the 
form, turning the primitive cylinder press, 
feeding, folding, mailing, distributing and 
finally collecting the money due for subscrip- 
tions and advertisements The pace of 
Franklin continued too fast, however, and 
in despair Browne was at last diverted from 
his first love into commercial channels, 
where the years fled quickly away, until 
some twenty years had passed over him. The 
inspiration of Franklin was somewhat 
smothered during the interval, it is true, 
but it was not killed, and now and again, he 
had, amid the whirl of financial and other 
duties, turned aside to write for some of the 
magazines. His contributions were not 
numerous, but the study of them was care- 
ful and the finish was always his best. The 
result was that his work was well received 
and the writing done by him was, according 
to the critics, ‘marked by considerable 
ability.” Then came a visit to Europe, in 
search of impaired health. Browne lingered 
a while in London, and then for three or 
four months he flitted here and there in 
Paris. Returning homeward he paid homage, 
at Stratford, to Shakespeare, and sat in his 
chair. The inspiration of Shakespeare 
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merged into that of Franklin, and literature 
seemed a sea of glass, with no disturbing 
ripple and no overhanging cloud. 

How pleasant it was to be at home again. 
London, Paris and Stratford have their own 
charms, but they are not the charms of New 
York to the returning traveler. The little 
company on the White Star steamer scat- 
tered, and went to their diverse homes. 
Browne had on the homeward voyage re- 
solved to follow the lead of Franklin and he 
cast about for the entering wedge. It was 
not easy to find. A singular indifference 
was encountered on the part of those who 
might have stretched forth their hands and 
given an encouraging word. In many cases 
the editors upon whom the hopes of Browne 
rested, were entirely inaccessible. He made 
morning. noon, afternoon and night calls, 
but they were never in. Impudent office 
boys of dense ignorance and absolute uncon- 
cern, alone rewarded his efforts and passed 
upon the merits of his ideas when he ven- 
tured to outline them. In such a flood, sink- 
ing appears as the only finality. Discour- 
agement after discouragement was finally 
followed by an almost accidental recognition 
on the part of the editor of one of the lead- 
ing literary journals, in just what way, and 
by just what means, it were perhaps not 
well to say, lest the world of the editor class 
be stormed by the author class, and thus 
forced to capitulate. The shades of Frank- 
lin gained substance, and became less nebu- 
lous. When one brick of those that stand in 
a row, is overturned the others fall in se- 
quence, and thanks to a good dinner, a state 
of mind, or what not, young Browne found 
a needle point upon which to stand. There 
was, it is true, not as much room in which 
to move around upon his point of vantage 
as was formerly held to be the case in the- 
ological circles, when it was supposed that 
the point of a cambric needle afforded danc- 
ing accommodations for countless thousands 
of angels, but still it was progression. How 
delightful it was to see his writings appear in 
print in this journal! Thereafter when 
seeking an audience with editors who were 
not in, and he by chance mentioned his con- 
nection with this magazine, the entrée was 
more frequent. Step by step other editorial 
fortresses were carried by assault, the edi- 
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tors being made prisoners. Browne began to 
sign his name Irving Browne. He wrote, on 
order, an article for the Cyclopedia. His 
love of books and bool making gave him an 
interest in, and some knowledge of, book 
bindings, and he used this knowledge with 
success for one of his editorial friends when 
his regular man was sick. Interviews had 
no terrors for him, and out of the chance 
conferences that he thus had with the great 
ones of earth, he derived no little personal 
pleasure. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the career of Browne at this time 
was one uninterrupted course of success. 
There are some men in editorial positions 
who seem to love perversity, and unless the 
name signed to a contribution be that of 
Howells, Stockton, Davis, Lang, Kipling or 
some others of the coterie they can find no 
merit in it. Browne, in spite of some 
achievements, experienced this in the case of 
the Trident, but such is the irony of fate 
that, after one of the Trident staff had in- 
formed him that his material was poor and 
therefore not at all available for use in the 
Trident, another member of the same staff 
accepted a series of his contributions and 
wrote, without solicitation, commending 
their excellence. A somewhat similar ex- 
perience awaited him with the erratic Book- 
fryer, but “everything comes to him who 
waits.” The day came when Browne be- 
gan to sign his name W. Irving Browne, and 
his mail contained requests to undertake cer- 
tain work; to write this and that; to prepare 
a story, and the weary suspense that was 
formerly required to examine and pass upon 
his manuscripts was waived. Editors no 
longer dictated price. He was asked to name 
his price and it was paid. It was no longer 
possible for him to spend his time in calling 
upon his old friends, the enemy. He had to 
have an office of his own; on the several 
doors of which was uniformly painted, 
WASHINGTON IRVING Browne. In the lux- 
urious within, a splendid picture of Benjamin 
Franklin, framed regardless of expense, was 
the only mural decoration. A bronze bust of 
Franklin also stood on his roll top desk. 
A small colored boy guarded the outer door 
and took in the cards of editors, who crowded 
his anteroom, jostling one another, and who 
wanted special Sunday and other features, 
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but who had written in vain to WaAsHING- 
TON IrvING Browne (forgetting to inclose 
stamps for reply). Washington Irving 
Browne was now a transformed author. The 
caterpillar had become the butterfly. He had, 
however, a very retentive memory, and for 
the ordinary editors who had returned his 
manuscripts unconsidered and unread, when 


he was unknown, he had a printed form that 
read: 


“WASHINGTON IRVING BROWNE has re- 
ceived your request for a manuscript. He 
regrets to say that it will not now be pos- 
sible for him to consider your present wishes 
in this regard. His time is so engrossed in 
his regular channels that he is unable to con- 
sider anything outside of his present clientéle. 
This does not imply any lack of appreciation 
on his part, of your suggested patronage or 
signify in any way that the standard of your 
magazine is not acceptable to him. It has 
been a pleasure for him to have received the 
curtesy of your submitted request. 

“ Respectfully, 
“The Transformed Author.” 


This was, of course, a somewhat new and 
rather startling departure from the usual 
form, but many an editor “who came to 
scoff, remained to praise,’ and the fame of 
Washington Irving Browne grew larger and 
stronger with the passing days. Life has its 
compensations, if one is content to wait, and 
so it was, more than once, with Washington 
Irving Browne. One afternoon he was en- 
gaged in finishing a special manuscript for 
the Lantern, when his office boy handed him 
a card of the Trident editor who had once 
gone out of his way to decline some of his 
contributions, but who had long since for- 
gotten the circumstance. This long past ex- 
perience was, however, quite fresh in the 
mind of Washington Irving Browne as he 
suspended work on the Lantern article and 
received the Trident representative. After 
the conventional expressions of mutual pleas- 
ure at seeing each other the Trident editor 
made known his wishes, which it would have 
been very easy for Washington Irving 
Browne to have granted, to the advantage of 


himself as well as of the Trident. It was in- 
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deed a flattering offer, and one that a few 
years before, Washington Irving Browne 
would have been only too glad to have re- 
ceived. The memory of his treatment at the 
hands of this now supplicating Trident editor, 
however, rose up in his mind and eclipsed 
what had otherwise been a glorious sun. He 
could not forbear asking, “Do you recall re- 
ceiving a letter of introduction I once had to 
you from the managing editor of the Trident? 
No? Well, I called on you some time ago 
with such a letter and submitted some con- 
tributions that had been accepted and had 
duly appeared in some of the best mediums 
then published, and you told me my work 
would not be suitable for the Trident. One 
of the other editors disproved that by using 
my work, but you now ask me for that which 
you once refused? I am very sorry, sir, but 
I regret not being able to accommodate you. 
I bid you good day,” and he turned to his . 
Lantern article as the Trident man withdrew. 
This was, of course, entirely wrong and very 
wicked. It meant throwing away an ad- 
vantageous offer, but the temptation, with 
Ceesar, “came, and saw, and conquered,” 
and he had his revenge. 

His pen was perhaps more facile now, than 
when he first began his work, but the style 
was still the same, and it sometimes seemed 
to him that his earlier work was far better 
than any he had since been able to do. He 
looked out of his office window and saw the 
great city below him, and stretching far 
away was New Jersey, where he lived, and 
it was sometimes a question in his mind 
whether or not he was happier, now that he 
got five thousand dollars for a story before 
it was written, than when he was glad to 
get ten dollars per thousand words. There 
still lingered a fascination and a charm about 
his association with literature that was a 
compensation, above and beyond the finan- 
cial returns it signified, but after all there 
was, and is, a kind of unrest about all that 
is of the earth, earthy, even in his chosen 
field, that, in all the excellence of literary po- 
sition and reputation that had come to him, 
would not have justified him in advising 
others to follow him, as he had, in some re- 


spects at least, followed Franklin. 
Brooktyn, N. Y. 





The Paris Salons. 1899. 


By Agnes Farley Millar. 


THE two societies of French artists have 
for the second time gathered their works to- 
gether under one roof, and have in an ami- 
able manner held their official openings on 
the same day. When the Palais de I’Indus- 
trie in the Champs Elyseés, and the Palais 
des Beaux Arts in the Champ de Mars were 
demolished last year the question arose, 
where were the big picture shows to be 
held? There was but one building suitable, 
the huge relic of the last international exhi- 
bition, which still goes by the name of the 
Gallerie des Machines. Under its vast roof 
was space enough and to spare. So, after 
some preliminary bickering, the rival socie- 
ties wisely decided to suspend hostilities and 
to install themselves side by side, each one 
preserving its independence and its denom- 
ination. Last Sunday, therefore saw a 
double “ vernisage,” and as the entrance fee 
of ten francs, or the ticket of invitation, ad- 
mitted one to both exhibitions, the crowd 
was larger than I have ever known it to be, 
for a “ vernisage’’ has come to be considered 
an important function, and everybody who 
is. anybody makes a point of being seen 
there. The Salon des Champs _ Elyseés, 
which I propose to glance through in this 
article, is well up to the average, but there 
is nothing extraordinarily striking; no great 
genius has revealed himself for the first 
time. Among the sensational pictures, of 
which there are, as usual, some half dozen, 
one notices first Monsieur Barbin’s “ Vox 
Populi,” which is supposed to be the largest 
picture ever painted, and on which it has 
beeh calculated that $7,000 worth of tubes 
of color have been spent! <A strange way of 
arriving at the value of a work of art! In 
1478, the Pazzi rose in revolt against the 
Medicis, and a lively massacre ensued in the 
old palace in Florence. It is this incident 
which has inspired Monsieur Barbin. Tatte- 
grain has also had recourse to history, but 
his “ Flight of the Inhabitants of St. Quen- 
tin After the Taking of the Town by Phi- 


lippe II,” is really very fine. A crowd of old 
men, women and children are flying pell- 
mell before their conquerors; behind them is 
the burning town, the glare from which 
lights up their scared faces; it is a terrible 
presentment of the horrors of war. 

Georges Rochegrosse, to whom one always 
looks to be thrilled, gives us another of his 
favorite scenes from. decadent Rome—‘“ The 
Assassination of the Emperor Geta, by His 
Brother Caracalla.” The unfortunate Em- 
peror crouches beside his mother, Julia, who 
strives to protect him from the daggers of 
the centurions. Like all Rochegrosse’s pic- 
tures, it is admirable in technic, full of 
movement and expression, but a strange 
purple tone pervades everything—clothes, 
hands, arms, even the starting eyes of the 
miserable victim. 

It is many years since Rosa Bonheur con- 
tributed to the Salon, but her “ Bull and 
Two Cows at Pasture” proved her to be 
very much alive up to the date of her la- 
mented death, and in spite of her eighty 
years, she had lost but little of her power. 
The fine portrait which Miss Klumpke, the 
talented American, has painted of her, 
which certainly ranks among the best of this 
year’s portraits, the finest of all being, to 
my mind, that of the beautiful Mrs. Von 
Derwies, by Benjamin Constant; a tall, 
graceful woman in a clinging robe of orange- 
colored velvet, stands, leaning one arm on 
a marble pedestal, behind stretches a lovely 
park, the landscape of which is bathed in a 


tawny light from the setting sun. It is im- 


possible, in a few words, to do justice to this 
masterpiece, or to describe the warm, glow- 
ing harmony of its color scheme. 

Madame Veaury-Soret sends two portraits, 
both excellent, one of the clever, interesting- 
looking novelist, Madame Daniel. Lesuer, 
and the other of Monsieur Ballot-Beaupré, 
the official reporter of the Dreyfus affair. 
This portrait has, of course, excited an enor- 
mous amount of interest, and all day long 
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the crowd ‘presses in front of it, as tho the 
benignly smiling middle-aged gentleman 
there represented would suddenly open his 
pictured lips and deliver to them the key of 
the enigma which has tortured us all to the 
verge of madness. 

The admirers of Jules Bréton stand in ec- 
stasy before his “Cry of Alarm.” Some 
peasants have been startled in the midst of 
harvesting by the cry of fire, and flinging 
down their reaping hooks and bands, run to- 
ward the village, whose roofs one can see in 
the distance, and above which an ominous 
column of smoke mounts. 

An important landscape of Bonnat shows 
us this master in an entirely new light. We 
are accustomed to consider him as a portrait 
painter only; a fine example of his skill in 
this particular is the portrait of Mme. D—, 
an old lady with white hair and a purple 
velvet gown. , 

American and English artists, but espe- 
cially the former, are extraordinarily well 
represented this year; indeed, when among 
the smaller pictures one comes on something 
particularly good it almost invariably 
proves to be the work of a young American. 

Among small pictures one cannot certain- 
ly place Mr. Leftwich-Dodge’s “ Conquest of 
Mexico by Cortez,’ which is as clever as it 
is big. The armor-clad Spaniards march 
triumphantly into the city, whose walls, 
temples and towers Mr. Dodge has repro- 
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duced with much archeological accuracy; 
here and there on the steps lie the dead and 
dying Mewicans, but their number is few. 
A weird sense of desolation broods over 
everything, a desolation which tells plainly 
how terrible this last struggle has been. 
There is a marvellous bit of painting in the 
right hand corner of the picture, where the 
banners and flags of the victors flap in the 
strong sunlight. Mr. George Hitchcock’s 
“ Saint Genevieve” is a beautiful and poetic 
conception of the patron saint of Paris. He 
is, by the way, the first painter whom I have 
known appreciate the decorative qualities of 
the mullein plant—its tall gray-blue stems, 
velvety leaves and pale yellow blossoms he 
has used with the happiest effect. 

I wish I hadspace tomention at more length 
such admirable work as that of Mr. Weeks, 
Mr. Herreshoff, Horton, Kimball, Penfold, 
Mitchell, Cartwright, Campbell and Lewis 
Smith, but have only room for a few words 
of unqualified praise of Mr. Rupert Bunny, a 
young Australian who is coming steadily to 
the front, and who will, I am sure, make a 
very great name for himself. His ‘“ Descent 
from the Cross,” and ‘Burial of Saint 
Catherine” are beautiful, the drawing of 
these two pictures is perfect, the color is 
perfect, and they are suffused with a tender 
and reverent religious feeling, which is as 
rare as it is precious. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


Consumptives in Sanitariums. 


By H. M. 


CONSUMPTION—the most universal of dis- 
eases—has presented to the medical profes- 
sion in former years the same sort of chal- 
lenge that cancer does to-day, which is some- 
times called the disgrace of the doctors, be- 
cause they can neither discover its cause 
nor discern a remedy. The international con- 
ference on tuberculosis has proved that a 
cure is no longer regarded as hopeless, espe- 
cially in sanitariums. 

In 1839 Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, of Boston, 
began recording in a notebook all the ascer- 
tainable antecedents and concomitants of 


Plunkett. 


the many cases of consumption seen by him; 
after thirty-three years, a study of these 
records seemed to reveal to him that soil- 
moisture, if not the direct cause, was cer- 
tainly a contributing circumstance in many 
eases. In 1871 the State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts, of which he was chairman, 
sent out circulars, with a carefully prepared 
set of questions, to many hundreds of physi- 
cians, both in the United States and Europe, 
with the hope of solving the mystery. So 
varied, and even contradictory, were the re- 
plies that it could only be guessed from 
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them that living on a damp soil did promote, 
if it did not cause, consumption. The certain 
contagiousness of the disease—since incon- 
trovertibly established—was foreshadowed 
in these answers, many confirmatory in- 
stances heing cited, tho it has remained for 
Herman Weber, in this later day, to cata- 
log the thirty-nine wives who took it from 
their husbands. 

At this time no method of arresting, much 
less of curing, was imagined. It was known 
that certain climates often relieved the most 
distressing symptoms and prolonged life, 
and this was the usual recommendation. 
One of the most distinguished professors in 
a leading medical college, in his lectures on 
this theme, after describing the successive 
stages, at last reached the point of visible 
helplessness, and purely as a_ protective 
measure to the medical reputation he was 
wont to say to his pupils, “at this stage, 
you must. recommend a change of climate.” 

Meantime a new light was thrown on the 
subject, when in 1882 Robert Koch dis- 
covered the true starting point of the dis- 
ease, in the tubercle bacillus—an organism 
so small that when magnified 700 times it 
looks like an eighth of an inch cut off from 
a number 10 sewing needle; put some of the 
constituent cells that make up our bodies 
are no larger, and when the bacillus finds 
himself in proximity to those that make up 
our lung tissue he speedily proceeds to mul- 
tiply himself and to make way with them— 
and the lung tissue is his appointed pabu- 
lun. The whole medical world was instant- 
ly roused to experiment and closer observa- 
tion, and the communicability of the disease 
was soon demonstrated, and it was conclu- 
sively shown that the agent of this communi- 
cability was the sputum—the expectoration— 
of the patient, and this opened the door of 
hope that, if cure was impossible, prevention 
might still do its beneficial work. 

In 1891 a small sanitarium was created, in 
the town of Sharon, Mass., where it was 
proposed to care for women of very limited 
means, who were just beginning to show 
signs of tubercular disease of the lungs, to 
whom seeking a better climate was impossi- 
ble. Women were chosen instead of men 
from their greater helplessness. It was the 
outcome of the efforts of Dr. R. W. Lovett 
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and Dr. Vincent Y. Bowditch, son of Dr. 
Henry I. Bowditch, and heir to his father’s 
accumulated skill, as well as his fine enthu- 
siasm for humanity. The sanitarium is a 
wooden building, situated on a high, gravel- 
ly knoll, and sheltered on the north, east 
and west, by pine woods. We are all famil- 
iar with the popular notion that the balsamic 
odor of the pine is almost a specific for lung 
trouble. The reason lies deeper than odor— 
the pine grows naturally on a dry soil. The 
building is so constructed as to obtain as 
much fresh air and sunlight as_ possible. 
There are numerous windows, and an open 
fireplace in every room. Hach patient has 
her own special bedroom. Broad piazzas 
enable the inmates to be much of the time 
out of doors, even in the coldest weather, 
either waiking or lying, well wrapped, in re- 
clining chairs. The interior walls are not 
papered, but painted; the floors are of hard- 
wood, both being frequently wiped or 
mopped with damp cloths, but never dusted 
or swept. Rugs and no fixed carpets are 
used. The strictest rules are made for the 
destruction of the sputa, which are deposited 
in special receptacles provided for this- pur- 
pose, and cremated later. When on the 
grounds of the sanitarium the patients are 
provided with small rubber pouches, contain- 
ing sheets of Japanese paper, which are de- 
stroyed after use. Table napkins are of the 
same material, and the china utensils, spoons 
and forks are boiled after every meal, and 
the “Sanitas” paper cups are used at the 
bedside. The thought might come that there 
is danger in gathering many consumptives in 
one locality or building; it is the testimony 
in all the foreign sanitariums that when 
the proper care is experienced the danger is 
absolutely nil, and the presence of others in 
the sanitarium contributes to cheerfulness 
rather than depression. So great has heen 
the success at Sharon that the Massachu- 
setts Legislature authorized the construc- 
tion of a hospital for commencing consump- 
tives, and it has been built with every possi- 
ble feature for the promotion of the recov- 
ery, and it was thrown open for patients 
October ist, 1898. It is in Rutland, Mass. 
If some of the wealth now slumbering in 
bank vaults could be invested in small sani- 
tariums, near our cities, with their dust- 
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laden breath-poisoned air, where hundreds 
of delicate, ill-fed girls are toiling their lives 
out in factories, but who are carrying the 
fatal seeds in their lungs, could be set at 
work according to above lines, the “law of 
love” would begin to be fulfilled. Also it 
would be a great gain if some of our young 
doctors could be willing to become the su- 
perintendents of these modest establish- 
ments, tuking as a motto, “Our duty is to 
save.” 

If thirteen of the regiments of New York 
State troops had been entirely swept off in 
the late war, the whole world would stand 
aghast, yet 13,000 are annually swept off by 
the “ great white plague” in the Empire 
State. A study of the methods practiced 
in a very successful establishment, where 
many cures have been effected, will certain- 
ly be profitable. Nordrach, where what seem 
marvellous cures have been effected, is in 
the Black Forest in Germany, at an eleva- 
tion of 1,500 feet, remote from a town or vil- 
lage, and surrounded by trees. 

Mr. James Arthur Gibson—himself a cured 
patient—-has given in the Nineteenth Century 
for January and for March, 1899, a most in- 
teresting account of his personal experiences 
at Nordrach, where he went after he had 
reached the stage of copious night-sweats, 
severe cough and inflamed throat, and had 
been ailing nearly two years without realiz- 
ing the cause of his excessive languor and 
weakness. Mr. Gibson was induced to go to 
Nordrach through the representations of a 
friend, who had made two voyages to the 
Cape, and spent two winters at Davos, and 
tried every home remedy without result, till 
he heard of Dr. Walther, and placing him- 
self under his care was cured and is now 
living, well and strong, and able to attend 
to business, feeling that the seven years that 
he spent striving to gain health by other 
methods were wasted time. Mr. Gibson’s 
weight when he entered the sanitarium was 
138 pounds. He stayed three and a half 
months and left weighing 176 pounds, and 
with a chest measurement increased six 
inches. He has been back at work three 
years and feels better now than when he 
returned, and he is but one of many. 

By what means are these cures effected? 
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First, by over-feeding—i. e., by inducing peo- 
ple to eat far more of nourishing food 
than they fancy they have any desire for. 
Dr. Walther’s first article of belief is that 
there can be no improvement till there is a 
gain in weight, and some of his patients who 
are already having the “hectic fever” re- 
main in bed for months, and are allowed to 
have no tax on their vitality—not even to the 
extent of talking. The fever is abated by 
nourishing the system, and it is overcome 
by this process in what have been thought 
desperate cases. If the old: English physi- 
cian who seems to have discovered the same 
principle—and who ordered “ He fed fevers” 
to be engraved on his monument, could re- 
turn, he would feel that at last a small sec- 
tion of the world had caught up. with him. 

The second item in the treatment is regu- 
lation of the amount of exertion and rest. 
Walther is most vigilant in watching this, 
for he says, “ More consumptives kill them- 
selves by doing too much than in any other 
way.” , 

The third item is pure air, and all the pa- 
tients sleep with open windows, all the time, 
and Dr. Walther insists that similar cures 
can be operated in any country; that special 
climate has nothing to do with final success. 
As much as possible of the following or sim- 
ilar foods is eaten: 

Breakfast, at 8 a.m.—Tea or coffee, cold 
tongue, ham, fowl or sausage, bread and but- 
ter (much of the latter), and one pint of 
milk. - 

Dinner, at 1 p.m. First course, fish, fowl 
or meat; second course, fowl or meat; with 
both courses, potatoes, vegetables, and gravy 
or sauce, with butter as the main ingredient; 
third course, fruit, with biscuits, nuts, etc., 
say three days in the week, pastry and pud- 
dings three days; coffee and one pint of milk. 

Supper at 7 p.m. One hot course, with po- 
tatoes and vegetables, and one cold course, 
as at breakfast, with bread, butter, tea and 
one pint of milk. No eating between meals 
is allowed, so as to allow of complete assim- 
ilation, and it is required to take an hour’s 
rest before eating, lying on a couch, or in 
a hammock. Smoking is not forbidden, but 
is done outside. 


PitTsFigLD, Mass, 
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The Break-Up of China.* 


LORD BERESFORD was requested in August, 
1898, by the president of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in England to make 
out a report on British trade and commerce 
in China, its future development and the se- 
curity that exists throughout that empire for 
such trade and commerce. In accordance 
with this request he went to China, visited a 
large number of places, gathered an immense 
mass of information in regard to the points 
referred to him, and his return through this 
country and his addresses will be remem- 
bered by many. Since reaching England he 
has published the material gathered in book 
form, and we have it before us. In one sense 
it is a compilation rather than a _ report. 
There is no effort to give the rough notes 
any literary style, nor is there any arrange- 
ment in systematic order of the material. 


The first half is divided into sections, scarce- 
ly chapters, in which he summarizes the im- 
portant facts in regard to the different cities 


he visited. For example, in speaking of 
Hong Kong he gives its estimated popula- 
tion as 246,880; the total value of trade in 
1897 as £50,000,000, and the total tonnage 
over 15,000,000 pounds, of which considerably 
more than one-half was British. He then de- 
tails his experiences in connection with that 
city; his relations to the merchants, the dif- 
ferent facts brought out as pertinent to the 
general commercial outlook and needs; and 
makes his own comments upon the general 
situation. There are similar notes on Pekin, 
Tientsin, Canton, Shanghai, Nankéy Chefu. 
Fuchan, Hankau and other places. The last 
half is devoted to chapters on the Chinese 
armies and navies, railways, waterways, 
finance and currency, trade treaties and tar- 
iffs, Japan and the United States. 

Each section is .practically complete in it- 
self, and thus there is not a little of at least 
apparent repetition, and it is therefore not 





* THE ISREAK-UP OF CHINA. With an Account 
of Its Present Commerce, Currency, Waterways, 
Armies, Railways, Politics and Future Prospects. 
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altogether easy to gather up the sum of all. 
Two things, however, are very clear: first, 
that Lord Beresford believes that the only 
way to develop English trade is to maintain 
the integrity of the Chinese Empire} and, sec- 
ond, that this can be done only by the union 
of England and America, with possibly Ger- 
many and Japan. Everything bears upon 
those two points. He recognizes the present 
evil condition, and holds that the situation is 
very serious. There is no sense of security 
owing to both the corruption and poverty of 
the Chinese Government; also to the pressure 
of foreign claims which in its condition leads 
to the internal collapse of authority, and 
must inevitably result in revolution, which, 
in an area as large as Europe and among 
four hundred million people, would be a 
catastrophe of the very greatest magnitude. 
In this. situation concessions, no matter how 
entered into, are of comparatively little 
value. The “sphere of influence” policy he 
repudiates as utterly inadequate to preserve 
the free markets of the empire or any sort 
of governmental integrity. As to the possi- 
bility of reforms, he maintains that they are 
perfectly feasible; that while the official sys- 
tem is corrupt, the people are honest; that 
the country is not overtaxed but badly 
taxed; that what is needed is for the four 
Powers to unite in reorganizing the Chinese 
army, doing for it what Sir Robert Hart has 
done for the Chinese customs. 

Lord Beresford’s argument is certainly 
worth careful consideration, but it seems to 
us that he overlooks, or rather fails to recog- 
nize, the full force of certain facts. He thus 
speaks of “nominal” spheres of influence, 
as those of. Germany in Shantung and of 
Russia in Manchuria; while he also quotes 
the missionaries of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, who certainly are quali- 
fied to pass an opinion, as saying that Man- 
churia has already become Russian in all but 
name. He apparently ignores the bitter hos- 
tility felt by Central and Southern China to- 
ward the Manchu dynasty. It is this appar- 
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thought, this seeing things as he wants to 
see them, rather than as they are, that seems 
to be the great weakness of the argument. 
The Admiral has, however, collated a large 
number of invaluable facts, and his infer- 
ences from those facts are both interesting 
and suggestive. Whether this country should 
enter into any such arrangement we are not 
prepared to say, but whatever any one’s 
views on that subject, Lord Beresford’s book 
should be read by all who are concerned 
either through personal or commercial mat- 
ters in our relations with that great empire. 


The English Drama and _ the 
English Theater.* 


Mr. Warp’s History of English Dramatic 
Literature is a monument of critical judg- 
ment of the first order. There are few men 
in English letters to-day who could be’so suc- 
cessful in such a task, either as to its ar- 
rangement or its treatment. We have had 
nothing so complete in the same line; we are 
not likely to have anything better. The late 
principal of the Owens College at Manches- 
ter had, to be sure, both Collier and Fleay 
as his predecessors, but neither of these 
well-known specialists so developed the lit- 
erary value and interest of the topic. They 
are often closer, without necessity, to the 
mere English theater than to a study of that 
poetry or prose in which the British stage 
began, and on the genius and vitality of 
which it rose to a dignity for the closet as 
well as for the actor’s purposes, unsurpassed 
in the literature of any nation. Dr. Genest 
was not a scholar in literature of such se- 
rious parts as Mr. Ward; much less so are 
other valued chroniclers of the drama in 
Britain. Mr. Ward has known where the 
theatrical aspect of a work and the person- 
ality of an actor have any real significance 
in studying the qualities of an author or of a 
piece. 

The scope of the History is of the fullest. 
Beginning with the subsidiary elements that 
contributed to a British drama, those of the 








* A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERATURE 
TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. By Adolphus 
Wiliiam Ward. New and Revised Edition. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

ACTORS OF THE CENTURY: A PLAY LOVER’S 
GLEANINGS FROM THEATRICAL ANNALS. By Fred- 
eric Whyte. London: George Bell & Sons. 
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eleventh and twelfth centuries, and passing 
to the “ Mysteries ” and the “ Miracles” and 
the “ Moralities,’’ and the whole representa- 
tion of the crude romantic, classical or popu- 
lar pieces and pageants, the work proceeds 
from one period or author to another until 
the procession is closed with Steele and Ad- 
dison, and the lesser lights of anything real- 
ly literary in Queen Anne’s reign. The un- 
formed and formed drama that is pre-Eliza- 
bethan—the forerunners and contemporaries 
of Shakespeare—the voluminous and master- 
ly consideration of Shakespeare himself—the 
beauty and the deformity of the Restora- 
tion’s stage—all are critically considered with 
the minuteness which makes a book one for 
reference, and with the accent to make it 
one that is read with pleasure. The aim of 
Mr. Ward was to make his chapters on a sin- 
gle author exhaustive almost to the degree 
of a library. How he carried it out is indi- 
cated by the fact that Shakespeare is not 
reached as a topic until the close of the first 
volume of nearly six hundred pages, and has 
called for nearly three hundred pages of the 
second volume; that Ben Jonson fills one 
hundred and twenty pages, play by play, and 
aspect by aspect; that Beaumont and 
Fletcher have required more than that al- 
lowance, while such men as Marlowe, Web- 
ster and Massinger are proportionately dis- 
cussed. In a large number of instances the 
author has outlined the plot of a piece; so 
that the dramatic atmosphere is made as evi- 
dent to the reader as the literary element. 
Mr. Ward’s work is so discriminating, so in- 
forming and so thorough that there is some- 
thing monumental about it; and like good 
building of that sort, it is likely to last indefi- 
nitely in its serviceableness and interest. 
One is inclined to think that Mr. Wiyte— 
to whose interest in the best sort of litera- 
ture relating to the English stage we owe a 
translation of M. Augustin Filon’s masterly 
little work on that topic—somewhat under- 
estimates the average reading on the part of 
those fairly well-informed persons who love 
the biography of the profession. There are 
some observations in the preface to his vol- 
ume that imply as much. But whether Mr. 
Whyte shall meet a great many readers of 
the sort he most seeks, “as ignorant of my 
subject as I was,” or whether or no he has 
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steered but casually into his study, he has 
produced a book of much interest and of no 
small value. After a hasty general retro- 
spect in one opening chapter of the develop- 
ment of the theaters in London under Royal 
Patent, and those rivals, often so sharp— 
Drury Lane, Covent Garden, the Haymarket 
and the Italian Opera House—between 1663 
and the end of the eighteenth century, Mr. 
Whyte sets out upon the real purpose of his 
book, a series of studies of every significant 
historical phase of British acting between 
the period of the Kembles and Macready to 
the present date of Irving, Tree, Benson, 
Forbes ‘Robertson, Harvey, the Kendals and 
Mrs. Campbell. With wisdom Mr. Whyte 
does not try to duplicate such studies of par- 
ticular “schools ”’ and literary influences as 
he has already given to us by translating M. 
Filon’s book. ‘‘hose who would get a finer 
appreciation of the Robertsonian day and of 
the English drama during it and since it, re- 
garded as a literary topic, must turn to lilon. 
Concerned with acting, not play-writing—the 
development of one conception of the art or 
another—the author reviews briskly a long 
and contrasted procession of the theater’s 
best exponents during a hundred years. It 
is well here to notice that his book is a rather 
convenient link in actual stage history, just 
where it analyzes the work for Shakespeare 
and for much else carried on by Phelps, at 
the historic Sadler’s Wells Theater. Mr, 
Phelps is a figure of purpose and dignity in 
the apostolic succession of the English stage 
by no means as clear as he deserves to be; 
perhaps because he is not yet in far énough 
perspective, and, indeed, is still overshad- 
owed by the great “John Philip” and by 
Macready. Mr. Whyte’s review of his career 
is generous and informing. In course of the 
book the practical biography and the com- 
ments are not always in correct proportion. 
We cannot but think that the author scants 
notice of Helen Faucit, as of Lester Wal- 
lack; that he does not really characterize Ed- 
win Forrest for English readers or young 
Americans; and (more curious than anything 
else that is a fault) he has offered quite in- 
adequate notices of Edwin Booth and_ of 
Henry Irving. Toward the end of the work, 
in fact, there are signs of huddling and 
scrambling, as if Mr, Whyte was grudging 
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every page, and the concluding group of il- 
fustrations carries out the effect. But the 
nook is in the main successful, sufficient in 
its conduct and of worth as a coup dil of 
the topic. The numerous illustrations—in- 
cluding many from the unique Adolphe Beau 
series—are the element around which Mr. 
Whyte, in large measure, wrote his study; 
and they are usually excellent as to choice 
and reproduction. 





T'HE PsyCHOLOGY OF PEOPLES. By Gustave 
Le Bon. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50.) The chief proposition in this book is 
the denial of the equality of men. This idea, 
the author declares, has shaken the founda- 
tion of the old societies, given birth to the 
most formidable of revolutions, and thrown 
the Western world into a series of convul- 
sions the end of which it is impossible to 
foresee, Science, however, bas demonstrated 
that this idea is chimerical. According to M. 
Le Bon, we now know that every race has 
its own soul, that each people possesses its 
own mental constitution, as unalterable as its 
anatomical characteristics, a constitution 
which is the source of its sentiments, 
thoughts, institutions, beliefs and arts. In- 
stitutions are effects, not causes. They are 
the expression, the visible expression, of the 
invisible national soul. This soul, by means 
of heredity, determines the entire evolution 
of a people, and the environment has com- 
paratively little influence. In order to main- 
tain these propositions, it is necessary to as- 
sume that a race is a permanent being, inde- 
pendent of time. The individual is the rep- 
resentative of the race, which may be com- 
pared to the totality of cells that constitute 
a living being. If this assumption be grant- 
ed, and M. Le Bon takes it for granted, 
it is easy to philosophize concerning his- 
tory and politics. Given a race-soul, of de- 
termined characteristics, and all the rest fol- 
lows. The application of this theory to the 
history of particular races constitutes the 
bulk of this book. We cannot deny that 
these details are worked out in an interest- 
ing way, or that the author’s style is bril- 
liant and captivating. But since we know 
nothing of souls, except the souls of indi- 
vidual human beings, it is evident that such 
generalizations as these are purely visionary. 
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There may be collective souls, but their ex- 
istence is unproved. Like many of our mod- 
ern sociological speculations, this essay is 
really based on the medieval doctrine of 
realism. Once admit the real existence of 
abstractions, and all the absurdities of the 
scholastic metaphysics are revived. The 
views of M. Le Bon concerning national char- 
acteristics are frequently instructive; but 
we cannot regard his theories as possessing 
any scientific value. 


Economics. By Edward Thomas Devine. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company.) There 
are so many excellent manuals of economics 
that it is hard to see why this book should 
have been published. It contains little that 
is of practical value, and its vague general- 
izations are, for the most part, merely the 
opiniens which the author prefers, or those 
which he has received upon authority. He 
finds it necessary to state the elements of 
several sciences as conditioning economic 
science, and thus makes his own work more 
indefinite by enlarging its scope. So far as 
he restates the well established principles of 
political economy he is on safe ground, but 
we do not find that his restatement is an im- 
provement. The book is, in fact, one of those 
pseudo-scientific treatises which with much 
pretention of profundity really darken coun- 
sel. Platitudes, tho in pompous garb, are 
wearisome reading, and while some of Mr. 
Devine’s views are attractively expressed 
and superficially philosophical, they fade 
away so soon as they are subjected to critical 
scrutiny. Doubtless readers are found for 
hooks of this description, but we do not think 
that such readers are much wiser for their 
pains, 

I‘IELDS, FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. By 
P. Krapotkin. (New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. $3.00.) The wonderful ad- 
vances of scientific agriculture are here set 
forth with abounding enthusiasm. These ad- 
vances have so captivated the author’s imagi- 
nation as to lead him to declare that the time 
is coming when every people shall produce 
its own subsistence within its own borders, 
and not only its food, but its manufactures 
also. More than this, instead of vast cities, 
the world shall be filled with small, self- 
sustaining communities, satisfying all their 
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wants by co-operative production, and dis- 
pensing with middlemen. To grow the 
yearly food of a family, “ under rational con- 
ditions of culture, requires so little labor that 
it might almost be done as a change from 
other pursuits.” In fact, less than half a 
day needs be given to work, leaving the re- 
mainder for the pursuit of art, science, or any 
hobby that the individual might prefer. 
Moreover, every man and woman on reach- 
ing the age of forty could be relieved from 
manual work, and allowed free scope for 
other pursuits. This prospect appears to us 
somewhat remote, and we observe few signs 
of progress in its direction; but while we 
may not accept the authors theories, we 
must admit that his descriptions of the prog- 
ress of agriculture are brilliant, and even 
fascinating. 


A VoYAGE TO THE Moon. By Monsieur 
Cyrano de Bergerac. (New York: Doubleday 
& McClure. 50 cents.) ‘This is Lovell’s 
translation of a not very interesting work 
which owes its present appearance to the 
great popularity of the play founded upon 
Cyrano de Bergerac’s life and adventures. 
The prefatory biographical essay by Mr. 
Curtis Hidden Page is interesting, giving as 
it does a delightfully chatty running account 
of the great swashbuckler’s career. 


TuE NATURAL HIsTORY OF DIGESTION. By 
A. Lockhart Gillespic, M.D. Illustrated by 
figures, diagrams and charts. (London: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) This is a most valuable volume of 
The Contemporary Science Series, and com- 
bines the most thorough scientific investiga- 
tion of digestion, in vegetables, animals and 
man, with a clear and untechnical explana- 
tion of the reason why certain foods are best 
in certain circumstances, and other very 
different foods in other different circum- 
stances, for the same individual. Beginning 
with the nutrition of the simplest unicellular 
organisin and its food, and its ingestion of 
that food, the author proceeds, step by step, 
upward in the scale—each assertion fortified 
by ample experiments, and made plain to an 
unlearned reader by charts and diagrams. 
No cognate subject is neglected—Hunger, 
Thirst, Smell, Taste, Dietetics and Animal 
Heat, Metabolism of Fat, Stimulants, Foods, 











etc. The chemistry of all possibles foods and 
drinks is given, so that more than half the 
book might be called The Chemistry of 
Ingesta, but the remainder in simple language, 
but with a clearness that only completest 
knowledge can impart, teaches what to eat 
and drink, and when, and how, in order to 
secure the highest health. It shows the rea- 
son why—that is so satisfactory to the intel- 
ligent eater. 

THE FAIRYLAND OF SOIENCE. By Arabella 
B. Buckley. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) This is the authorized edition of a 
delightful and instructive book for children. 
It consists of ten lectures delivered in St. 
John’s Wood in the spring of 1878; but the 
matter has been revised and rewritten to 
bring it down to date. Science is discussed 
familiarly in a way to explain its leading 
facts and at the same time appeal to the im- 
agination of young folks. The book is fully 
illustrated. 

THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, Hdited, with 
Introductions and Notes, by C. H. Herford, 
Litt.D., Professor of English Language and 
Literature in the University College of Wales, 
Abeerystwyth. X Vols., Vol. I. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50.) This handy edi- 
tion of Shakespeare forms a part of the well- 
known Eversley series of the English clas- 
sics. The introduction and notes are well 
suited to the needs of the ordinary student, 
the print and paper are good and the general 
make-up of the volume is very attractive. 


THE PoEMS OF THOMAS CAREW. Edited by 
Arthur Vincent. (London: Lawrence & Bul- 
len, Ltd. New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.75.) This handsome 
one-volume edition of Carew is issued in the 
‘Muses’ Library” series. It is handsomely 
bound in dark green and gold, with a por- 
trait of the poet facing the title page. The 
biographical introduction and _ bibliograph- 
ical and explanatory notes are sufficiently 
full for the uses of student and general 
reader. 


MARYSIENKA. By K. Waliszewski. Trans- 


lated from the French by Lady Mary Loyd. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00.) This 
is a romance of history—a story from life. 
Marie de la Grange D’Arquien is the heroine, 
Sobieski, King of Poland, the hero. It is a 
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book after ithe style of Arséne Housaye’s Le 
Roi Voltaire, a breezy, Frenchy dilution of 
the facts connected with a romantic love and 
a career as wonderful as it is picturesque. 
Marie was the daughter of an obscure French 
captain; she made her way to the throne of 
Poland. By what means she did it the au- 
thor of this book assumes to explain. The 
translation is well done. 


STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR 
CHILDREN. By Harriet 8. B. Beale. (Chicago: 
Herbert S. Stone & Co.) In this handsome 
book are collected some of the principal 
stories found in the Old Testament. They 
are told for children, familiarly and simply, 
and with as little change of the biblical lan- 
guage as is consistent with the plan. 


CHILDREN OF THE Mist. By Eden Phill- 
potts. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.) A Dartmoor romance with a great 
deal of dialect and unusual power in it. Mr. 
Phillpotts compells critical admiration by 
the exhibition of rare patience, steadiness 
and reserve in working out his story, which 
is long and at times is almost tedious. He 
has a deep insight, and the life he depicts is 
not superficial; his figures take form slowly, 
but they breathe and live at»last, forcing 
themselves upon attention and sympathy 
with something like personal magnetism. 
The descriptive parts of the story are ex- 
ceedingly fine, and while the dialect inter- 
feres with a perfect enjoyment of the con- 
versations, the humor is often admirable. It 
is a story which to be rightly enjoyed must 
be read patiently and slowly, with no thought 
of how or when the end is to come. It is 
written thoughtfully and demands thought. 

Sr. Mary’s Hart, LECTURES AND OTHER 
Papers. By Henry Budd. (Philadelphia: H. 
T. Coates & Go. $1.50.) Most of the lectures 
in these pages were delivered at St. Mary’s 
Hall, Burlington, N. J. They are on a variety 
of subjects. “La Vendée,” “The Chevalier 
Bayard,” “ Ancient and Modern Drama,” 
“Norse Mythology,” and “ The Groundwork 
of English Literature ” are chapter headings 
that will give a fair hint of the book’s gen- 
eral character. The style is plain and not 
particularly attractive, but students and gen- 
eral readers will find much to interest them 
in the papers, 














The Civil Service Rules. 


Since the new civil service order was 
issued it has been very severely criticised by 
the National Civil Service Reform League in 
a long statement concerning the effect of the 
changes made, and Secretary Gage has un- 
dertaken to defend it in a reply of almost 
equal length. 
rejoinder. It does not admit that the force 
of its original assertions has been shaken 


The League publishes a brief 


by the Secretary’s explanation, except so far 
as these are affected by his announcement as 
to the President’s interpretation of the new 
rule that “all persons serving under tempo- 
rary appointments at the date of the ap- 
proval of this section may be permanently 
appointed, in the discretion of the proper ap- 
pointing officer.”” The League asserted that 
this permitted the permanent appointment 
of a great number of persons employed, with- 
out examination, for emergency purposes 
during the course of the war with Spain, and 
that it thus-* furnished a standing list of 
many thousands from which positions in the 
War Department may be filled, without tests 
of fitness, for a long time to come.” It is re- 
ported that such was the belief of certain 
officers in Washington, but it now appears 
that the President has rejected this interpre- 
tation and restricted the application of the 
section to a comparatively small number of 
cases, as to which little if any objection 
can be made. We are glad to note this de- 
The text of the order seems to permit 
the other interpretation, which would be 
highly objectionable. We cannot review here 
the two long statements of which we have 
spoken, but can notice a few points in them. 

We have seen no denial of the League’s 
charge that during the past year “in the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, the Department of 
Justice, in certain bureaus of the Interior De- 
partment, in the Government Printing Office, 
and in many of the larger post-offices and 
customs districts the rules were violated with 
impunity.” This charge was made public at 
considerable length by President Carl Schurz, 
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of the League, in his address at the annual 
meeting held in December last. “ Many in- 
ternal Revenue Collectors,” said he, “ pro- 
ceeded to remove their deputies and appoint- 
ed others without the slightest regard for the 
civil service rules, defending their lawless 
conduct by the pretense that they were only 
anticipating an executive order, which they 
believed was sure to come.” He asserted 
that none of those who so offended were pun- 
ished, and that the Department of Justice 
utterly ignored the remonstrances of the Civil 
Service Commission. In its recent criticism 
of the new order the League repeated this 
charge. Secretary Gage does not notice it in 
his reply. And yet, as we have said hereto- 
fore, these assaults upon the law, many of 
which were committed under the jurisdiction 
of his department, should have prevented the 
removal of any of the restrictions already 
imposed upon this class of officers. The new 
order in a certain sense condoned these 
offenses. ' 

In his remarks about the deputy collectors 
of internal revenue, the Secretary alludes to 
a provision of importance, 
which we ave glad to set forth here: 

* Under the rule, as adopted, the Department 
has made certain that, incompetent persons shall 
not be appointed, by requiring an examination 
equivalent to examinations held by the Commis- 
sion for similar places and conducted by the 
Commission in accordance with its regulations. 
That requirement as to examination applies 
not only to the deputy collectors, but to the 
cashiers and deputies in the customs service, to 
the deputy naval officers, deputy surveyors and 
to the storekeepers and gaugers.” 
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Why was not this made known clearly to 
the public when the order was issued ? The 
Secretary says that all who are appointed to 
these offices must be subjected to examina- 
tions conducted by the Commission. The 
order, as published on the 29th ult., excepted 
them from the requirements of examination 
and registration. ‘The provision of which he 
speaks was so placed that its relation to the 
offices in question was not shown. Not until 
eleven days later did he point out that the 
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men appoiuted to these offices are to be ex- 
amined by the Commission, and that the ex- 
auminations must be equivalent to those held 
by the Commission for similar places. This 
puts a new face on that part of the order 
which affects the offices enumerated by him 
in the passage we have quoted. Special 
prominence should have been given to this re- 
quirement in the published copy of the order. 
It does not appear to have been brought to 
the attention of the collectors in Brooklyn 
and Harrisburg, who are dismissing deputies 
or storekeepers and appointing new men in 
their places. We shall be glad to know that 
it is clearly expressed in the official instruc- 
tions, and strictly enforced by the depart- 
ment, for it appears to remove a part of the 
objection raised against the exclusion of the 
otlices in question from the operation of the 
rules. It does, however, permit the appoint- 
ments to be of a partisan character. 

The Secretary says that appointments to 
the Alaskan service have not for three years 
past in practice been made under the rules, 
altho the offices were in the. classified list. 
Therefore the exclusion of them leaves them 
us they were before. But do not the reports 
of Governor Brady, as well as the criticisms 
of President Jordan and others, show that an 
earnest attempt to apply the merit system to 
this: service should be made ? Concerning 
the League's assertion that the order trans- 
fers 6,416 positions in the War Department 
tilled hitherto through a competitive regis- 
tration system, under the control of the Com- 
mission, to a system to be devised and placed 
in effect by the present Secretary of War, 
Mr. Gage says that these positions have 
been placed in exactly the condition that 
similar places in the Navy Department have 
been in for several years with the approval 
of the Commission and of civil service re- 
formers. But the amended rules do not posi- 
tively require that the regulations shall be in 
accord with those in force in the Navy De- 
partment. They must, however, be approved 
by the President, and this safeguard should 
not be overlooked. As to the League’s asser- 
tion that persons appointed with or without 
competitive examination may now be trans- 
ferred to any classified position after non- 
competitive examinations only, the Secretary 
Says that the amendment referred to was 
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designed to promote mobility in the service; 
that the safeguard of an examination still 
exists; and that it is “a mistaken interpreta- 
tion” to infer that those appointed without 
examination may now be transferred to 
classified and competitive places. The 
League declines to modify its statement on 
this point. The rules with respect to a sub- 
ject of so much importance should be plain 
enough to permit only one interpretation. 
The exact meaning of this amendment must 
be determined by the additional detailed 
statements which will be made by the 
League and the Government, and by actual 
practice in the service. 

Mr. Gage has not explained why the Civil 
Service Commission was ignored, but there 
are indications in his remarks that the Com- 
mission’s course has not been heartily ap- 
proved by his department. If the Commis- 
sion was a competent and faithful one, it 
should have been consulted with respect to 
this order; if it did not deserve to be con- 
sulted, the President should have taken steps 
some time ago to obtain a new Commission 
of a better kind. 

We hope that the changes in the rules will 
be carefully examined and thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the League, and that all possible 
light will be thrown upon the meaning and 
purpose of them by Secretary Gage and other 
persons familiar with the questions involved. 
There are parts of the order which are quite 
reasonable; there are other parts of it which 
ought not to have been issued; it is unfortu- 
nate that with respect to some important pro- 
visions of it there seems to be room for wide 
differences of interpretation, with varying es- 
timates of motive or purpose. The subject 
should not be laid asidé until all possible in- 
formation about it has been made public. 





A Cruelty to Children. 
THE reform of the spelling of the English 
language is oftenest argued on the lowest 


grounds. The great argument for it is the 
burden it puts upon the children. It is de- 
fended learnedly by philological societies; 
let them support it all they will, but the re- 
form properly belongs to the societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to children. . 
It is all very well for us to be told of the 
absurdity of pronouncing ough in about a 
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dozen different ways, and to make jokes and 
funny verses, whose humor consists in spell- 
ing wrong all the rime words but the first; 
it is well enough to remind people that near- 
ly a century ago the wiser Spaniards re- 
formed their spelling, and: that the French 
and Germans have done the same to a great 
extent; there is good reason 
ing how the maintenance of an anti- 
quated spelling buries the history of a na- 
tion’s orthoepy, and often falsifies etymolo- 
zy; it is pertinent to make mention to the 
economist of the waste of time and type and 
space in writing and printing unnecessary 
letters; but all this does not supply the full 
moral reason for the reform. If we have a 
crying evil, it is the children that do most of 
the crying. 

The English language presents more diffi- 
culties fo one who must learn to read and 
write it than any other language on the face 
of the earth, except Chinese; and Chinese is 
not a language that is spelled with letters for 
sounds, but gives characters for words. Of 
course the Chinese will have a reformed spell- 
ing; indeed, it is already being introduced. 
The Chinese only do a little worse what we 
do badly. By a sheer act of memory a Chi- 
nese has to learn his hundreds of characters, 
when two or three dozen would be enough. 
It takes him ten years to learn to read. We 
do much the same. We compel a child to 
learn hundreds of ridiculous combinations, 
one for each word. No child can tell by look- 
ing at the letters what dough spells; he must 
learn that word by itself, by sheer force of 
memory, and then all his life he must write 
five letters and give space to five letters in 
printing, when two are all that are needed. 
This inflicts a tremendous burden on chil- 
dren; it is a cruelty to them. We are worse 
than the Chinese, for we know better. 

Think of the waste of time and toil put on 
our little children. But we do not think of 
it, because we forget what a task it was to 
our infant minds to learn to read, and we 
refuse to consider how simple the reform is. 
We falsely assume that it is a necessary evil, 
perhaps not an evil at all. We say that we 
learned, and so can our children. Yet it is 
well to recall the fact that not less than two 
years of life are wasted by every child in 
learning to read and spell, and then many 
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must give up the task and be laughed at all 
their lives because they never can learn all 
the intricacies of orthography. To be sure, 
two years lost is not as much as the Chinese 
boy's ten, but it is a tremendous loss never- 
theless, a loss of time and an expenditure of 
suffering. Learning, which ought to be made 
delightful, is made a sad task. To learn 
three dozen characters for three dozen 
sounds in the English language would be no 
serious task. A bright child could learn to 
read and write in three months, a dull child 
in six. Instead of this, more than two years 
are spent in learning to read badly, and a 
new word will puzzle the oldest and wisest 
of us. Indeed, it takes us the Chinese term 
of ten years to learn to read well, and spell- 
ing must be a school task through ten 
grades. The weariness, the tears, the blotted 
copybooks, the nervous strain we put on our 
children are our shame. We are guilty of 
downright cruelty to them. 

Then think of the cruelty to our children 
in the backwardness in their studies which 
we inflict upon them. We are often told that 
our children are far more backward than the 
school children of other languages. How 
can it be otherwise? The time that we waste 
in learning to read and spell, a German or 
Spanish or Italian child can give to his arith- 
metic and geography. With no strain on the 
child’s mind one, and often two grades in 
our schools might be dropped out, if we did 
not put on our children such outrageous feats 
of memory as to remember how to pronounce 
such lying combinations of letters as one and 
two. Many more children could go to the 
high school and to college if their years and 
their patience had not been exhausted in 
useless labor at the very threshold of learn- 
ing. It is a cruelty to shut them out of their 
largest possibilities of culture; it is a sin for 
those, who, by their natural gifts and the 
persistence of their teachers, have been 
pushed through the porch of learning, to be 
heedless of the sufferings and deprivations 
of children less fortunate than were they. 
We have no patience with those bat-eyed 
worshipers of yesternight who blunder their 
philology in the face of ali the philologists 
that they may maintain the Chinese suprem- 
acy of their own worthless acquisitions, and 
who never open their eyes to look. upon the 
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armies of children condemned to useless, 
cruel toil to learn the falsehoods that were 
perhaps once truths. The reform of the Eng- 
lish spelling is the proper and principal duty 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. 





A Plea for Mataafa. 


THE situation in Samoa has materially im- 
proved. That the commission have won the 
confidence of both parties is evident from the 
ease with which disarmament was secured, 
and the departure of the “ Philadelphia” 
shows that there is little fear of further out- 
break. Just what decision will be reached in 
regard to the claims of the rival candidates 
for the kingship is, of course, not yet evident, 
but we can await it with calm confidence that 
the best possible will be done. Pending that 
decision we are glad to give another side than 
that presented by most Americans, and in 
another column print the views of Lloyd 
Osbourne upon the Samoan situation. 

It is apparent that Mr. Osbourne feels 
strongly that the position to which our Gov- 
ernment seems to have been committed is 
wrong. His stepfather, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, was in his lifetime a strong advocate 
of Mataafa and since the present troubles be- 
gan all the members of the Stevenson fam- 
ily have appeared to urge his cause in public 
print. It is certainly true that some most 
loyal Americans think that there is reason to 
doubt the wisdom and justice of the decision 
of Chief Justice Chambers in excluding Ma- 
taafa from the throne upon a point of uncer- 
tain validity and agains’ the support of what 
is claimed to be a large majority of the Sa- 
moan people. It has also been the opinion of 
some familiar with the situation that Rear- 
Admiral Kautz acted precipitately, and with 
too little investigation, in a situation requir- 
ing tact, delicacy and sound judgment, and 
that bloodshed might have been avoided un- 
til the Powers agreed upon concerted action. 
It is unquestionably a serious matter for 
either party to the protectorate to start again 
the machinery of war when it is resting 
quietly, even tho another party had been 
the first offender. It must be admitted also 
that the indiscreet publication of Rear-Ad- 
miral Kautz’s private letters in the newspa- 
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pers tends to confirm the impression of his 
indiscretion. These are matters, however, 
for purely Governmental investigation and 
we may leave them fairly with the Commis- 
sion. 

Of a somewhat different character and 
possibly more serious are Mr. Osbourne’s 
charges that the decision of the Chief Justice 
was the result solely of religious bigotry and 
of scheming on the part of the missionaries. 
These, it is to be noted, he does not support 
by any tangible evidence, and they are abso- 
lutely denied by the officers of the Mission- 
ary Society. The only proofs indicated by. 
Mr. Osbourne are the facts that the king 
had always been of their faith and that they 
naturally would cling to authority and in- 
fluence; that some missionary in 1891 made 
a dishonorable proposal in regard to the seiz- 
ure of Mataafa, and that the Chief Justice 
took up hisresidence for a time with the Lon- 
don Society’s missionaries. The latter act 
may possibly have been indiscreet in a com- 
munity where religious preferences are in- 
tense, as they doubtless are in Samoa, just 
as it would have been indiscreet for him, in 
the same situation, to have made his home 
in the house of the Catholic mission. But this 

*does not at all prove that missionaries have 
intrigued to influence the decision of the 
court. The rules of the London Missionary 
Society governing their missionaries are very 
stringent in prohibiting any interference in 
political matters, and the great work which 
that society has done in bringing the Samoan 
people to such a degree of education and 
Christian life as Mr. Osbourne himself de- 
scribes is convincing proof that the mission- 
aries there have been the cause of great good 
to that interesting people.. If one missionary 
in 1891 violated the rules of the society by 
intriguing against Mataafa, Mr. Osbourne 
gives no intimation of-his presence in Samoa 
since that year and in fact he was removed 
in 1892. 

Chief Justice Chambers is known to be an 
upright and honorable man personally, and 
it is highly improbable that he’ would sub- 
mit to the dictation of any one. That his 
sympathies would be with Malietoa Tanu is 
very probable from his environment, and 
that the Protestant missionaries would pre- 
fer to have a friend of their own as king, 
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rather than one like Mataafa, who is largely 
under the influence of the Catholic priests, is 
manifest, but that is as far as the evidence 
goes. In this, as in the other matter, the 
Commission now on the spot will be likely to 
get all the facts that exist and we may ex- 
pect that full justice will ultimately be done. 





Canada and the Boundary. 


WHILE no agreement for a final settlement 
of the Alaskan boundary dispute has been 
reached, a temporary or provisional bound- 
ary has been marked on the three trails lead- 
ing northward from the head of Lynn Canal, 
and it is expected that this will be accepted 
for two years to come. This boundary had 
been marked on White Pass and Chilkoot 
Fass, at the points where the Canadian Cus- 
tom-houses are placed. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
remarked some days ago that it had been ac- 
cepted as a provisional line at those points 
for two years past, and that now it was to be 
marked also on the third pathway, known as 
the Dalton trail. As this third mark is re- 
ported to be fifteen miles from tidewater, the 
situation has not been changed by the new 
temporary agreement, which practically re- 
news the agreement in force for the last two 
years. 

The negotiations for a settlement of the 
whole controversy by arbitration were inter- 
rupted just before the 26th ult., when it was 
asserted in London by the American corre- 
spondent of the London J'imes that the 
rupture had been caused by Canada’s de- 
mand, almost at the last moment, for the 
cession of Pyramid Harbor and a strip of 
coast. On the same day the Associated Press 
cabled from London that the Foreign Office 
had confirmed the story that the negotiations 
had reached “an almost hopeless stage, ow- 
ing to the insistence of the Canadians that 
they receive a slice of Alaska.” When to 
these reports was added, on the 28th ult., a 
semi-official statement from Washington that 
the demand above mentioned had prevented 
the acceptance of an arbitration agreement 
just as the President was about to sign it, it 
seemed plain enough that Canada had caused 
this unfortunate rupture by insisting upon an 
unreasonable condition. 

But Sir Wilfrid Laurier denied, on the 29th 
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ult., that any condition had been suggested, 
asserting that Canada’s proposition continued 
to be the one which she had brought forward 
at the last meeting of the Commission, in 
February. ‘This proposition was that the 
whole question should be submitted to arbi- 
tration exactly on the lines of the agreement 
for arbitration in the case of the Venezuelan 
boundary. The official report of the proceed- 
ings of the Commission, published on the 3d 
inst., confirms in all respects the Canadian 
Premier’s statement as to what took place in 
February. His assertion that no conditions 
were recently proposed by Canada, which is 
an official utterance, has not been traversed 
by any official statement from our Govern- 
ment. Until it shall have been disproved, we 
must think that many were misled in the last 
days of May by reports not warranted by the 
facts. 

The official record of the proceedings of the 
Commission shows that Canada proposed ar- 
bitration for the entire boundary question 
upon lines which we had demanded and ap- 
proved in the memorable Venezuela case; 
that this proposition we virtually rejected, 
suggesting in the place of it one for’a tribu- 
nal evenly divided, with conditions which— 

“inasmuch as they retained for the United 
States Dyea, Skaguay and all other settle- 
ments at tidewater on the shores of Lynn 
Canal and elsewhere, and restricted the defi- 
nition of the word “ coast ” in the treaty—left 
scarcely anything of value to be awarded by 
any decision which the tribunal might reach. 

The United States prevented at that time 
and by those conditions the settlement of 
this old and threatening controversy by arbi- 
tration upon the very plan which it had de- 
manded in the Venezuela case, and also the 
settlement of all the other questions which 
had been referred to the Commission; for the 
acceptance of the proffered arbitration would 
have carried a treaty agreement for the whole 
list. There this country, as represented by 
its Commissioners, was in the wrong. If 
since that unfortunate adjournment of the 
Commission, due to this rejection of arbitra- 
tion by the American Commissioners, this 
country has asked for arbitration without 
conditions, and Canada also has completely 
turned about, demanding conditions which 
would make arbitration farcical, no official 
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record of such action has yet been laid before 
the public. 





JUDGE Emory Speer, of Georgia, gave a 
baccalaureate address last week to the law 
class of Mercer University at Macon, Ga., 
and took for his subject the negro question 
and lynchings. What he said, as reported in 
the papers, was most admirable. He de- 
clared that the punishment of the criminal 
must be kept within the bounds of civiliza- 
tion and within the pale of the courts, and 
that the contrary course would be debasing 
and ruinous and do more hurt than good. 
He called the lynching mania “the only 
cloud that now excludes the sunlight of hap- 
piness and prosperity in which the State 
would otherwise be bathed,” and he made 
this declaration: 

“TI solemnly assert before this distinguished 
audience, with a full knowledge of the import of 
what I say, that the crimes that have so inflamed 
the white people of this country against the ne- 
gro race are foreign to these people, whom I 
have known and loved since my childhood, and 
whom I will know and Jove until my eyes are 
closed in death. The negroes themselves must 
assist the whites in hunting down and arresting 
the outcasts in order that they may remove the 
onus of the charge that they are in sympathy.” 
It is absolutely true that the negroes must 
thus assist the whites in arresting criminals; 
but of course for trial by the courts and not 
for execution by mob law. We are encour- 
aged by other events of the past week to be- 
lieve that the horrors of the late lynchings 
in Georgia have opened the eyes of the peo- 
ple. In one case a negro accused of assault 
upon a woman was saved from lynching 
and speedily tried and acquitted, while an- 
other was convicted. 





THE committee which met the other day 
in this city to consider the tenement house 
question made some suggestions that ought 
to be followed out in all cities where slums 
exist. The worst tenements are those that 
are known as the double-deckers or ‘“‘ dumb- 
bell’ type, which are built on an ordinary 
25-foot lot. In this kind of tenement (and 
the number is unfortunately increasing all 
the time) the bedrooms have no windows, 
and receive their light and ventilation from 
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the other rooms or through scanty air shafts 
which are in reality stagnant air pools, 
spreading foul odors and diseases throughout 
the neighborhood. Most of these tenements 
are five stories in hight and the stairways 
and halls run up through the middle, mak- 
ing two frontand two rear tenements on each 
floor. Often one hundred people live in such 
a house, representing eighteen or twenty 
families. The children are brought up in the 
dark hallways and are huddled together with 
little or no privacy. Anything like home life 
is necessarily out of the question. As the 
whole tenement house problem is a problem 
of the proper distribution of light and air, 
the conference urged among other things 
tnat all halls or stairs should open directly 
on the street or yard; no window should 
open on any shaft less than eight feet wide 
in any part; no tenement should exceed six 
stories; all should be fireproof; all should 
have bathing facilities; the roof should be 
made flat so that the children could use it as 
a playground; and all the halls should be 
light enough to read in them during the day- 
time. It should be remembered in connec- 
tion with the demand for bathing facilities 
that the report of the Gilder Tenement 
House Committee in 1894 showed that out of 


~a population of 255,033 persons embraced in 


the investigation only 306 had access to bath- 
rooms. We recommend those of our readers 
who want a full discussion of this subject to 
read the very interesting article in the June 
Atlantic by Mr. Jacob A. Riis. 





Now that all prices are going down to the 
figures of forty or fifty years ago, the cost of 
a college education ought to go down also. 
A late article in The Tribune of this city gives 
reports from twenty-five of our leading col- 
leges, from which we learn that the general 
figure is about five hundred dollars a year, to 
cover all necessary expenses except clothing. 
This, we judge, would be comfortable any- 
where, tho not liberal at Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, Trinity or Radcliffe. 
Yet, even at these colleges it is possible, 
without loss of respect, to live much cheaper, 
and at Bowdoin, Colgate, Hamilton, Leland 
Stanford, Rochester, Syracuse, Wesleyan 
and Williams, the expense may come down 
to three hundred dollars, and yet supply all 
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comforts. It is still true that those who 
must economize can manage to get an educa- 
tion as cheaply as ever they could, and many 
do it even at the institutions where most 
money is wasted. The evil of extravagance 
is one that cannot be easily restricted, but 
it tends to draw caste distinctions and to 
make life less easy for those who have little 
money. Nevertheless, even at the most lav- 
ish of all the universities, the spirit of democ- 
racy so far prevails that one who must sup- 
port himself by his labor and must use the 
utmost economy, may, if he is a gentleman 
and has ability, hold his head up with the 
best in his class. He cannot get into the ex- 
travagant clubs, and all the better for him. 





Dr. THIRKIELD, President of the Gammon 
School of Theology (Methodist), in Atlanta, 
has done good service in publicly defending 
the negroes during the recent lynching ex- 
citement in Georgia. The kind of opposition 
he meets is indicated by a letter to the At- 
lanta Constitution, by B. M. Blackburn, who 
SQYS: 

“Much has been written and spoken by one 
‘Dr.’ Thirkield, the white president of a negro 
seminary in Atlanta. It is not surprising that 
Dr. Thirkield should speak in defense of the 
negro since he has been in such close cOmpanion- 
ship with him for the past fifteen years. This 
is but another phase of race prejudice, which 
can only be obliterated by a law providing that 
any white person who teaches in negro schools 


be punished by imprisonment in the peniten-. 


tiary for one year for the first and ten years 
for each subsequent offense. ‘This does more to 
add to the insolence of the negro race than any- 
thing else, not excepting the crime of enlisting 
them as soldiers.” 

So Mr. Blackburn’s argument in reply to Dr. 
Thirkield would be ten years in the State’s 
prison. This is no joke, for it is what actu- 
ally passed the Florida Legislature but was 
set aside by the courts of the State as un- 
constitutional. He and the men who sym- 
pathize with him—and they are not few—do 
not want the negro educated. They want 
him kept down, because education makes 
him “insolent,” that is, makes him feel that 
he has the same rights as a white man. Is 
it not possible that it is Mr. Blackburn who 
is “insolent?” 
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....[t is the reproach of Western colleges 
that educational standards are often far too 
low. The institutions that maintain the 
same grade of academic work as our better 
Eastern universities are the exception, and 
it is, therefore, all the more notable that one 
of these, Park College, Parkville, Mo., has 
given new proof of high classical attainment 
in the production of a Plautinian drama. 
Even among the old collegiate foundations 
of the Atlantic States a Greek or Latin play 
is rare enough to attract wide attention, but 
in all the institutions of learning between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific, only once be- 
fore, and that sixteen years ago, has a class- 
ical drama been produced in the original 
tongue. In this case Plautus’s Captivi 
was given a most successful presentation, 
with all the classical accompaniments of 
music and dress, according to the invariable 
custom of the Fabula Palliata of two thou- 
sand years ago, under the charge of Prof. A. 
L. Wolfe. 


..A battalion of Kentucky State troops 
sent by the Governor have not sufficed to 
protect a man on trial at Manchester, Ky.. 
who was one of the principals in a moun- 
taineers’ family feud. In the very face of 
the soldiers he was shot dead, and a com- 
pany of thirty armed men were standing by 
ready to protect this last murderer against 
arrest by the soldiers. A dispatch says that 
those acquainted with the story of the feud 
believe that trouble will not end till all the 
members of one of the families are extermi- 
ated. What with feuds and mobs, some por- 
tions of our country can make slight claims 
to civilization. 


....We congratulate Brown University on 
securing Dr. Faunce for President. His 
name was one of the first to be presented, 
and his scholarship and ability give excel- 
lent promise for a useful administration. 
Now Ambherst is the last of the prominent 
Eastern colleges to remain without a head, 
and apparently plausible indications point to 
Professor Harris, of Andover, as the man 
who will be chosen at commencement, whose 
election will please most friends of the col- 
lege. 
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Baptist National Anniversaries. 


(CONCLUDING SESSIONS.) 


By Kerr Boyce Tupper, D.D. 

As prefatory to the anniversary meetings 
of the American Baptist Missionary meeting 
and of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society in San Francisco, May 29th-June ist, 
it may be interesting and instructive to pre- 
sent a brief summary of Baptist strength 
and work in the United States. 

This denomination of Christians number 
to-day in our land 42,893 churches and 28,409 
ordained ministers, witnessed within its 


ranks during the past year 203,296 baptisms, 
holds Church property valued at $83,942,243, 
maintains 24,619 Bible schools, with 183,338 
teachers and 1,726,693 scholars, expended 
during the year for Church work $9,160,318, 
and for benevolence $3,069,400, and has on 
its Chureh roll to-day as reported by the 


churches, 4,141,935 communicants—a net 
gain over 1898 of 86,189 members. 

On May 29th-30th were held the sessions 
of the Missionary Union, the oldest of the 
Baptist societies, dating from 1814. This so- 
ciety, organized distinctively to preach the 
Gospel among all nations, has missions in 
Burma, South India, Assam, China, Japan 
and Africa, while engaged, also, in planting 
and developing churchesin Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, France and Russia. With no fewer 
than 450 American missionaries in pagan 
lands, 4,000 native helpers, 844 churches, of 
which 600 are self-sustaining, and a mem- 
bership of over 100,000, this organization 
has much this year for which to thank God 
and take courage. Its receipts for the past 
twelve months were $563,490, and its proper- 
ty is valued at $1,600,000. The presiding 
officer of the present session is Hon. R. O. 
Fuller, of Massachusetts. The annual re- 
port, made by Dr. Henry C. Mabie, of Bos- 
ton, was in many respects unusually gratify- 
ing. Inspiring, even pathetic, addresses were 
delivered by returned missionaries as fol- 
lows: R. R. Williams, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury in Japan; Rev. Alfred Fuller, son of the 


president of the Union, and Rev. J. L. Dear- 
ing, each of whom has been working in Ja- 
pan; Rey. C. O. Harris, of Burma, and Rey. 
I. P. Haggard, of Assam. Rey. Dr. H. M. 
King, of Providence, made a rousing address 
on “ God in Missions,” and Rey. Dr. George 
C. Lorimer, of Boston, a vigorous speech on 
“The Eeonomics of Missions.” 

The last sessions of the Anniversaries were 
taken up in discussions respecting the work 
of the American Baptist Mission Society, 
which devotes itself to establishing and sus- 
taining churches among the churchless and 
neglected people in the West and South. 
The receipts of the society -for the year 
were so large—$461,081.77—that, after ex- 
pending $415,255 on missionary operations, it 
was enabled to pay off the whole indebted- 
ness incurred last year and have $35,000 left 
over for an “emergency fund.’ To quote 
from the printed report, the society has em- 
ployed 1,092 missionaries and teachers, who 
have served 1,807 churches and preaching 
stations. Churches organized, 57; persons 
baptized, 3,825. These mission churches have 
contributed for benevolence $87,782. Bighty 
churches have been aided in the erection of 
houses of worship to the amount of $32,390. 
Of the schools sustained by the Society, 26 
are for the negroes in the Southern States; 
they are theological, collegiate, academic and 
industrial. The enrollment was 2,151 males, 
2,603 females, taught by 249 teachers, of 
whom 131 are colored. The expenditure for 
tuition, etc., by the Society was $107,010. 
The colored pupils ‘paid in tuition fees and 
for board, $78,211. Schools were also sus- 
tained for Chinese, Mormons and Mexicans. 
This Society has assets of $1,802,200, of 
which $823,000 is in real estate, chiefly its 
school property in the South and elsewhere. 

After the Home Mission Society had been 
called to order by Hon. E. M. Thresher, of 
Ohio, Gen. T. J. Morgan, of New York, Cor- 
responding Secretary, presented certain nota- 
ble features of the year’s work, and Rey. Dr. 
H. L. Morehouse, of New York, made an ad- 
mirable speech on “ Fifty Years’ Work on 
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the Pacific Coast.” Among the points em- 
phasized were these: That the whole West 
in its earlier history was intensely material- 
istic; that in four years after the discovery 
of gold in California it became necessary to 
erect an insane asylum for the numerous 
lunatics whose reason had been dethroned 
by the terrific strain and disappointments of 
the time; that during the past ten years: espe- 
cially there had been a marvelous improve- 
ment in the aspirations and character of the 
Western population. In the evening of the 
second day of this society’s meetings two 
addresses were delivered by Rey. E. B. Hul- 
bert, D.D., of Chicago, on ‘‘ The Perils of the 
City,” and by Kerr Boyce Tupper on “ The 
New Era in the West Indies.” The former 
speaker dealt with the growth and dangers 
of our American cities, the latter with the 
vast opportunities and possibilities presented 
to-day to our Republic and the Christian 
Chureh in connection with Spain’s recent 
colonies. 

After a brief session on the morning of 
June 1, the Anniversaries closed, many of the 
delegates visiting Los Angeles, the Yosemite 
Valley and Portland, all voting that in the 
matter of attendance upon the meetings and 
in the quality of the addresses delivered 
these San Francisco Anniversaries have sel- 
dom been equaled, perhaps never surpassed, 
in the history of American Baptists. 


San Francisco, Cat, 





General Synod of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church. 


By Denis Wortman, D.D. 


THE General Synod began its ninety-second 
regular session in the Reformed Church of 
Catskill, N. Y., Wednesday afternoon, June 
4th. The Synod organized under the presid- 
ing of Dr. E. B. Coe, of New York City, its 
ex-president, and chose George S. Bishop, 
D.D., of East Orange, N. J., as President, 
and N. H. Van Arsdale, D.D., assistant edi- 
tor of The Christian Intelligencer, of New 
York, as Vice-President. Dr. Coe preached 
on the first evening. His sermon was all 
that might be expected from one of such 
lucid thought, scholarly learning and spirit- 
ual nature. It is well known that he was 
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one of the most prominent candidates for the 
presidency of his alma mater, Yale. 

The report of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions is always of prime importance. Its six- 
ty-seventh report shows that tho its income 
in the early part of the year was less than 
usual, that of April was $10,000 in excess of 
that last year, the whole being reinforced by 
a generous gift of Mr. Voorhees of $10,000 in 
January, and its receipts for the year are 
$115,548, as against $109,245 last year. Only 
in 1867 (when Warren Ackersen gave $56,500 
to remove a long accumulating debt), in 1888 
(when Dr. Chamberlain secured $45,335 for 
the Arcot Theological Seminary), and in 1890, 
1891 and 1893 have our receipts been larger 
than this year. But nothing less than $120,- 
000, besides legacies, will suffice for our 
legitimate work. Tho the gifts to foreign 
missions average more per communicant 
than, I think, in any other denomination ex- 
cept the Moravians, the heart of the Church 
is not satisfied until its vast and important 
fields are properly tilled. 

The Amoy Mission suffers from the with- 
drawal of Messrs. Rapalje and Kip, noble 
veterans in her service, so that purely evan- 
gelistic work is diminished. In the schools 
the number of pupils is diminished, owing to 
the greatly increasing desire to learn the 
English language. An Anglo-Chinese school 
is therefore in contemplation along with the 
Boys’ Academy. The native Christians seem 
to be growing in power of self-support, and 
their contributions amount to $4.69 per mem- 
ber. Far better than some American 
churches! The Arcot Mission has had a 
fruitful year, tho not without embarrass- 
ments owing to famine, cholera and the 
plague. The Rey. H. Huizinger is devoting 
himself entirely to evangelistic work, he and 
his assistants having preached in over 1,000 
Similar work is done through the C. 
E. S. and the Gospel Extension Societies of 
the native churches, while the pastors have 
labored more in the churches and schools. 
There are 24 churches, with 2,304 communi- 
cants; then, of course, a great outside almost- 
Christian contingent. In the Vellore College 
there are 1,004 students, notwithstanding a 
rival Hindu school in the same place. Mr. 
Wm. I. Chamberlain is in this city seeking 
a $25,000 endowment. May this splendid son 
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of a noble father have success! President 
Jared W. Scudder’s Theological Lectures are 
now being issued in Tamil; and Dr. Jacob 
Chamberlain is working hard on a Telugu 
Bible Dictionary, and has brought out “ Tel- 
ugu Hymns in English Meters.” 

Japanese Christians are wondering what 
will be the results of the new treaty soon to 
come into operation. While they apprehend 
some possibly untoward effects on the rela- 
tions of foreigners and Japanese, and the 
status of the schools under the Government, 
they believe Christianity will -have a more 
open field for work. The people are reported 
as more open now to Christian teaching, 
especially in educated circles. Dr. Jas. H. 
Ballagh organized the first Christian church 
in Japan in 1872, while there are now seven- 
ty-two churches in the “ Church of Christ in 
Japan,” with a membership of probably 15,- 
000, of which twenty-three support them- 
selves. Our new Arabian Mission has lost 
by death the devoted Rey. P. J. Zwemer, but 
besides his brother, Rev. S. M. Zwemer, and 
wife, others have gone to the field, with the 
purpose to push the missionary stations be- 
yond the coasts far into the interior. 

The Woman’s Board realized this year $32,- 
849, its total from the beginning reaching 
about half a million. Some of our churches 
are sustaining their individual missionaries; 
two or three of our young ladies, graduates 
of Vassar and Smith colleges, are supported 
in the field of college missionary societies. 
We have 23 mission stations, 225 out-stations 
and preaching places, 82 missionaries, men 
and women; 33 native ordained minis- 
ters, numerous native helpers, 4,453 com- 
municants, besides some 1,500 of our own 
members in the “Church of Christ in Japan,” 
a total of 6,000, and 6,165 pupils in schools. 

The Board of Domestic Missions is also a 
popular one with our denomination, having 
had a life of sixty-seven years. Its work 
covers 89 churches in the East that it has 
helped, and 133 in the West, making a total 
of 222 churches more or less assisted by it, 
159 pastors, 14,675 members, 925 being added. 
upon confession of their faith, 18,717 in Sun- 
day-schools; these same churches giving 
about $63,000 for their pastors’ salaries. 
Thirteen churches have been built or com- 
pleted, and 6 parsonages; 7 mew missions 
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have been begun, and 8 have assumed self- 
support. Its entire receipts for the year have 
been $83,870. A specially interesting feature of 
the year is the work of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Roe in Colony, Oklahoma, where these devot- 
ed missionaries labor, who won the hearts of 
the Mohonk Indian Conference last au- 
tumn, so that on the spot, hearing them 
speak only some ten minutes, they subscribed 
over $1,200 for a building where the wonder- 
fully gifted wife might teach and train her 
Indians; they have gained the love of the 
whole church, and, no need of saying, of the 
Indians, many of whom have become Chris- 
tians. Our Holland churches of the West, 
meanwhile, that have been aided by the 
East, are rewarding over and over again the 
loving care and loving gifts bestowed upon 
them, and are proving themselves very lead- 
ers in missions both at home and abroad. 

The Synod devoted itself on Thursday 
afternoon and evening to making nomina- 
tions for the vacant professorships at New 
Brunswick, and on Thursday after long 
balloting elected as Professor of Pas- 
toral Theology Ferdinand S. Schenck, D.D., 
of New York, who is one of our well informed 
pastors, and is author of a little Bible 
Hand-Book published by the American Tract 
Society. As we write the contest is not set- 
tled over the Professorship of Hebrew, the 
leading candidates being thus far, in the 
order of their votes, the Rev. John H. Raven, 
the Rev. J. Fred: Berg, and the Rev. A. H. 
Huizinger. 

Catsxitt, N. Y. 


The 





Cumberland Presbyterian 


General Assembly. 

In 1894 the General Assembly of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church met in the State 
of Oregon. On their journey across the con- 
tinent to that meeting the Commissioners 
spent a day in Denver, Colorado, and held a 
service with a view of organizing a Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church in that city, in 
which, up to that time there was no congre- 
gation of this denomination. The dream of 
five years ago has been realized, and in 1899 
the Denver church entertained the General 
Assembly, which convened on May the 18th, 
and continued in session for eight days. 

The Publishing House at Nashville, Tenn., 
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has done a large business, and among its 
publications has been 4 work on Systematic 
Theology, by Professor R. V. Foster, D.D., 
which has received very favorable press 
notices. The Theological Seminary, which 
was reorganized a few years ago, is giving 
great satisfaction. ‘The past year has been 
the best year in its history, and the endow- 
ment has been increased sufficiently to sup- 
port an additional professor. ‘The various 
boards made slight advancements on the pre- 
ceding year, and their machinery is now so 
well adjusted that larger results are expected 
hereafter. The Church has foreign mission 
work in Japan, Mexico and China. Two new 
missiunaries were consecrated for the Japan 
mission, and two for the China mission. Of 
the last two one is an ordained preacher, who 
has taken a regular course in medicine, aud 
the other is a Chinaman, who was converted 
to Christianity in this country. He has spent 
a number of years in school preparing him- 
self to preach the Gospel to his own people, 
and was graduated last year from the Theo- 
logical Seminary. The special work was in 
regard to an endowment in honor of the 
Church’s centennial, which will occur in 
1901. It is proposed in the intervening eleven 
years which remain to raise $1,000,000 for 
our colleges and Theological Seminary, to es- 
tablish a system of preparatory schools, dis- 
courage academies from attempting to do 
college work, and add one to. the present five 
colleges in the denomination. No great enter- 
prise of the denomination was ever under- 
taken with so much unanimity. The matter 
is now committed to an “ Educational Com- 
mission,” which has met and organized, and 
thus one of the greatest enterprises of the 
Church has been launched with bright pros- 
pects of its ultimate completion, which means 
a greatly increased power for good to the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 





The New Presbyterian Confes- 


sion of Faith. 

It is a matter of some importance that the 
Presbyterian Church should, at the late meet- 
ing of its General Assembly, have first con- 
demned Professor McGiffert’s book as heret- 
ical, in these words: 

“The Assembly reasserts its deliverence of 
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1898, condemning the statements of said book: ” 
and should then have referred his case to his 
presbytery for judicial action. But a much 
more important event was its adoption, with 
no opposition, of what has well been called 
the new Presbyterian creed. This creed 
deserves careful consideration. 

This new creed begins by declaring it to be 
“a fundamental doctrine” that the Holy 
Spirit did so control the writers of the Bible 
“as to make their statements absolutely truth- 
ful, that is, free from error when interpreted 
in their natural and intended sense.” 

It proceeds to make this language more ex- 
plicit by saying: 

“ All seeming discrepancies and contradictions 

in the Bible are to he referred to the limitations 
upon human knowledge.” 
And then it proceeds even further to specify 
that it is contrary to the ‘“ Confession of 
Faith” “to hold that the Holy Scriptures 
are in any respect historically inaccurate. 

Whether this doctrine is true or not is for 
students of history, not of theology, to deter- 
mine. To impose it upon Christian people is 
to drive them out of the Church, and it may 
be out of the faith. It is just such deliver- 
ances as this that make infidels out of stu- 
dious young men. - 

The doctrine of inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures is of but secondary importance as com- 
pared with that of the truth of the Christian 
religion. There is a multitude of historical, 
scientific or philosophical statements in the 


“Holy Scriptures where truth or error makes 


absolutely no difference to any believer. 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ does not depend 
on whether Zaccur, Sherebiah and Shebaniah 
were Levites or not, or whether Daniel lived .« 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to that of 
Darius and Cyrus, or whether the world 
was made in six days by a divine fiat or in 
millions by evolution. But it makes a great 
deal of difference whether one is forbidden 
by his religion to believe what his studies of 
history and science compel him to believe. 
It is surprising that no one thought it worth 
while to call attention to the danger of such 
a declaration; we doubt not that many 
saw it. " 

Then follows a prohibition of all teaching 
that our Lord could in any particular way 
have been liable to error, inasmuch as he 








had in him. even while on earth, ‘all the 
treasures of wisdom and _ knowledge.” 
Whether this be true or not, it seems to con- 
tradict the Gospels, which declare that he 
grew in knowledge, and the words of our 
Lord himself, who distinctly declared that as 
to one matter he was in ignorance. It dis- 
tinctly denies the permissible doctrine of the 
Kxenosis, maintained stoutly by the late Dr. 
Howard Crosby, a former Moderator. 

Then this new creed proceeds to teach that 
it is a ‘fundamental doctrine” that our 
Lord instituted the Lord’s Supper as a per- 
petual ordinance. That he did, we do not 
question, but no doctrine of forms or ordi- 
nances can be fundamental. 

Yet one more statement is in this amazing 
new creed declared to be ‘a fundamental 
doctrine of the Word of God,” that God justi- 
ties men “by imputing the obedience and 
satisfaction of Christ to them.” This is 
quoted from the Westminster Confession, 
but the doctrine of the imputation of Christ’s 
obedience is certainly not fundamental, and 
is not generally held by Christians to be true. 
They do not at all agree to accept that theory 
of Justification, and those who reject it are 
as good Christians as those who accept it. 

Taken as a whole this new creed is un- 
called for and if imposed might well be dan- 
gerous to faith. It would certainly be 
divisive and sectarian instead of comprehen- 
sive and catholic. 





In our article last week on the Lutheran 
General Synod the name of the vener- 
able Dr. Seiss of Philadelphia was misprint- 
ed and given as Geiss. The error was dis- 
covered before the complete edition was 
printed, but not in time to correct all the 
copies. 

....We have seen the first response to the 
Pope's last encyclical proclaiming a_ holy 
year in the grand religious service at the 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral in Vienna, when the 
Austrian Emperor, surrounded by his arch- 
dukes and a crowd of public officials, sol- 
emnly consecrated himself, his family and 
all his people to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 


....During the past week there has been a 
very interesting series of conferences of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. The 





Religious 
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Board has adopted the custom of calling its 
iissionaries, both those newly appointed and 
those here on furloughs, for conference in re- 
gard to mission work. The aim, objects and 
methods are set forth by the officers of the 
Board and others specially fitted. There is 
also opportunity for mutual acquaintance, 
and the result is that many of the misconcep- 
tions that are almost inevitable among those 
who take up the mission work are avoided, 
and effective work on the field is greatly fur- 
thered. The conferences close this week 
with a farewell meeting to those who are ex- 
pecting within a few months to go to the 
field. 


....That the discussions of the past year 
are not without result is evident in the at- 
titude taken by some of the strong Church 
of England papers toward the Nonconform- 
ists. For example, The Guardian even goes 
so far as to advocate that at the approach- 
ing Church Congress, Nonconformists should 
be invited to take part that they may set 
forth the Nonconformist situation more 
clearly. While The Guardian does not antici- 
pate any rapid or easy solution of the diffi- 
culties involved, nor apparently believe that 
that solution will be advanced. by the pres- 
ence of these Noneonformists on the plat- 
form, stiil it is willing to concede that it 
would be advantageous for Churchmen to 
know what is really wanted, and that this 
would be a gain to the cause of truth and no 
loss, so far as is apparent, to that of charity. 


....At the recent annual meeting of the 
Christian Scientists in this country and Eu- 
rope, held at Boston, there were present 
about 10,000 members, and 2,550 new names 
were added to the roll and received into the 
church at the communion service. Several of 
these were from England and Scotland, while 
three were from Australia. As the church in 
which the services were held only seated 
1,500 people a series of services was insti- 
tuted. The organization now reports 304 


branch churches and 111 additional regular- 
ly established Sunday services in the United 
States and in several foreign countries, in- 
cluding Canada, England, Scotland, France 
and Germany, with a total membership of 
upward of 70,000, while the church attend- 
ants number more than 300,000. 


During 
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1898 there was an increase of 75 churches, 
against an increase of 44 in the previous 
year. 

...-One who calls himself an “ untrained 
factory boy,” but who writes a good letter, 
wants to know if we indorse such an article 
as that of Tolstoi’s, which we printed with- 
out comment in our issue of June 1st. Our 
readers must know that we publish many ar- 
ticles which we could not editorially indorse, 
because on the whole we think they are 
worth reading. In the case of that article we 
should by no means indorse the note which 
speaks of the Gospels as “the work of in- 
numerable minds and hands and full of er- 
rors.””’ We know of no reason to believe that 
more than a very few hands were concerned 
in their composition. And as to there being 
much in them which is not only “ unintelli- 
gible” but “even contradictory” in what 
professes to be Christ’s teaching, the case 
seems to us to be the precise reverse. Never- 
theless the method of studying the Gospels 
defended by Tolstoi ‘is certainly a very good 
one for those who find difficulties in them, 
and the great Russian author’s thoughts on 
tue subject are well worth considering. 


..-.The Synod of the Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church (O. 8S.) met in Mansfield, Ohio, 
on May 3ist, 158 delegates in attend- 
ance. The business was chiefly routine. 
A few items were of general interest. 
In 1897 the Synod requested of Dr. McAl- 
lister, editor of the Christian Statesman, to 
discontinue the discussion of the question of 
Church union, as the views presented were 
regarded by many as opposed to the position 
of the Church on that subject, and calculated 
to disturb her peace. By a vote of 79 to 61 
this Synod resolved that it perceived no rea- 
son for continuing in force this special re- 
quest. The question as to the formation of 
young people’s Covenanter societies to take 
the place of the C. E. societies has been agi- 
tating the Church for some time, and it was 
feared would occasion earnest discussion 
and develop irreconcilable differences, but 
was skillfully avoided; the report on that 
subject, being so worded as to satisfy all, 
was unanimously adopted. The statistics 
of the Church show: Congregations, 1138, a 


2,436. 
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decrease of 2; mission stations, 11; ministers, 
124, an increase of 5; licentiates, 21; students 
of theology, 3; communicants, 9,875, a de- 
crease of 68; Sabbath school attendance, 10,- 
887; young people’s societies attendance, 
Total contributions, $164,485, an in- 
erease of $1,535. The Mission Boards did 
not receive the support they should have, 
and an earnest and united effort is to be 
made the coming year to increase the con- 
tributions for mission purposes. 


....The German Baptist Brethren (Dunk- 
ards) held their annual meeting this year in 
Roanoke, Va., about 6,000 delegates being 
present. Changes in the Hymn and Song 
Book, and a plan for a more judicious distri- 
bution of the ministerial force were consid- 
ered. Queries came up from seventeen dis- 
tricts. These concerned conformity to the 
usages of the Brotherhood in giving shape to 
the clothing, hair and beard and the non-use 
of tobacco; whether the sisters should not be 
required to remove weather clothing (extra 
wraps), and have their heads covered ac- 
cording to I Cor., 11: 5-10; whether all adver- 
tisements (except religious) should be ex- 
cluded from the Gospel Messenger, the Church 
paper; whether the sisters should not have 
the same privilege the brethren enjoy in 
breaking of bread and passing the cup at 
communion; whether schools under the su- 
pervision of the brethren should teach instru- 
mental music; what is meant by “ fashion- 
able hats and neckties;” whether members 
should ‘engage in Sunday work, or in any 
work requiring a uniform; whether a man 
wno raises tobacco or has tobacco raised is 
eligible to the place of a delegate; whether 
the Landmark, a new paper edited by some 
of the brethren, should be allowed to con- 
tinue; whether the “ German Baptist Histor- 
ical Association” should be incorporated 
with the Church; declaring brethren who act 
as agents for land companies to be ineligible 
as delegates. The General Missionary and 
Tract Committee reported receipts for build- 
ing meeting houses. $2,281; the World-Wide 
Fund, $24,211; Book and Tract Fund, $2,359; 
India Mission, $3,204; Asia Minor Fund, 
$3,466; India Orphanage Home, $1,355. To- 
tal assets of all funds, $409,748, 





FINANCIAL. 


Trade with Australia. 

Tne growth of our exports to Australia is 
a matter of considerable commercial impor- 
tance, owing to the intelligence and activity 
of the people who are enlarging their pur- 
chases from the United States, the character 
of the goods which we are selling to them in 
increasing quantities, and the fact that the 
natural tendency of the Australians, as in- 
habitants of British Colonial provinces, is 
to import from Iingland. The official figures 
for British Australasia are as follows: 


Imports 
to U.S. 
$7.266,808 
4,017,025 
4,620.828 
7,579,259 
5,900,144 
5.578,898 
2,614,873 


1898 . 
1899 (10 months) 


16,240 486 

Six years ago the exports and imports were 
almost evenly balanced. Since that time our 
sales to Australia have been more than 
doubled, while our purchases have falleu 
off. The reports for the ten months ending 
with April are especially interesting. They 
point to a total of exports for the year 
amounting to $19,500,000 with imports far 
below those of any previous year. The in- 
crease of exports has been most encouraging 
in the department of manufactures, and 
especially in products of iron and steel. The 
largest items are tobacco, cigars, lumber, 
furniture and illuminating oil, but the value 
of the wire, steel rails, builders’ hardware, 
steam engines, sewing machines, typewriters, 
printing presses, bicycles, saws, tools, agri- 
cultural implements and other finished iron 
products exceeds the sum of these. The Aus- 
tralians are now buying here many things 
which in the past they purchased in England 
or on the Continent. The largest item of our 
imports is wool, but we also buy consider- 
able quantities of coal, hides, gum and tin. 
Commercial relations between our country 
and Australia are becoming more intimate, 
and the growth of our exports might be pro- 
moted by a modification of our duties on cer- 
tain Australian products, such as coal, the 


admission of which free of duty would as- 
sist manufacturers on the Pacific coast. 





Mr. Henderson and Currency 
Reform. 


It should not be overlooked that Mr. Hen- 
derson, who is to be Sp@aker of the House, 
is chairman of the House Republican Caucus 
Committee on the Currency, which recently, 
at its meetings in Atlantic City, agreed upon 
a scheme of currency legislation. Speaker 
Reed’s attitude toward proposed amend- 
ments to the currency laws was not wholly 
satisfactory to those who ‘desired that 
cunendments should be enacted. One of his 
remarks current in Washington was this: 
‘If we say there is need of currency legisla- 
tion, we shall admit that there is some- 
thing the matter with the currency.” Mr. 
Henderson, of course, approves the scheme 
of legislation which was adopted at the con- 
ference in Atlantic City, and he has repeat- 
edly expressed the opinion that a bill will be 
passed. All of the other members of the 
caucus committee are members of the new 
House, and they support the four provisions 
of the bill which was framed at the confer- 
ence. It is reasonable to expect that both as 
presiding officer of the House and as the 
maker of the House committees Mr. Hen- 
derson will promote the passage of the At- 
lantic City bill or one based upon it. He 
may place a majority of the members of the 
caucus committee in the new Committee on 
Banking and Currency. He knows what 
their policy would be. The Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Finance at 
their meeting in New York last week did not 
consider the caucus committee’s bill. It will 
be taken up by a sub-committee soon to be 
appointed by Chairman Aldrich. This sub- 
committee ought to insist upon the addition 
ta the Atlantic City bill of a provision sep- 
arating the banking business of the Treas- 
ury Department from its other functions by 
the establishment of a bureau of issue and 
redemption, and placing the gold reserve be-. 
yond the reach of Congressional appropria- 
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tions to meet current expenses when the rev- 
enues are inadequate. 





Financial Items. 

Cc. P. Hunrineron has been re-elected 
President of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company and Joseph Hellen continues as 
Secretary. 

.... Within thirty days a new tariff will 
take effect in Venezuela by which the Presi- 
dent of the Republic is empowered to add 
twenty-five per cent. to all duties. 

....In Trenton lately the Royal Baking 
Powder Company was incorporated with 
an authorized capital of $20,000,000, of which 
$19,999,000 was in the form of recently ac- 
quired property; $1,000 in cash. 

....The United Shoe Machinery Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend on pre- 
ferred stock one and one-half per cent.; on 
common stock, two per cent., payable July 
15th. 

....The year book of the Pittsburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce, issued May 26th, gives 
some figures on last year’s products of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. During the year 1898 
2,063,466 gross tons of pig iron, ferroman- 
ganeseand other blast furnace products were 
produced. also 2,171,125 gross tons of steel in- 
gots, later rolled into finished products. The 
company produced 55,154 gross tons of fin- 
ished castings. 

..Alexander J. Cassatt has been elected 
President ‘of the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
fill the place of the late Frank Thomson. Mr. 
Cassatt has been trained in the strict school 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, having begun 
as rodman on the Pennsylvania system, after 
he had finished his technical career at the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and had 
taken a degree at Heidelberg in Germany. 
He was rapidly advanced as resident engi- 
neer of the Middle Division, superintendent 
of motive power, general superintendent and 
finally vice-president. Mr. Cassatt has long 
had an important share in the management 
of the railroad, and in his hands its affairs 
are sure to be under the best possible man- 
agement. 

.-Albert H. Wiggin, late Vice-President 
of the Eliot National- Bank of Boston. has 
entered upon his duties as Vice-President of 
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the National Park Bank of this city. Mr. 
Wiggin was born in Medfield, Mass., in 1868, 
and was educated in the Boston public. 
schools, and is a graduate of the English 
High School, Boston. Besides being an offi- 
cer of the Eliot Bank and a National Bank 
Examiner in Boston he has also been con- 
nected with the National Bank of the Common- 
wealth, and the Third National Bank of Bos- 
ton. The other officers of the Park Bank are 
Edward E. Poor, President; Stuyvesant Fish 
and Richard Delafield, Vice-Presidents, and 
George S. Hickok, Casusier. The capital of 
tne bank is $2,000,000, and the surplus and 
undivided profits are $3,246,800. The depos- 
its on Saturday last were $60,391,000. 

....The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York has issued its thirty-fifth annuai 
statement to its shareholders. This one is 
for the current year, and contains a hand- 
some half-tone of the Bank of Commerce 
Building, at the corner of Nassau and Cedar 
streets, which was completed May 1st, 1897. 
This large building has cost some $2,233,000, 
and practically all the offices are at present 
eccupied—a rather unusual thing for such’ a- 
large office building. The statement signed 
by W. W. Sherman, President, and W. C. 
Duvall, Cashier, shows that the capital stock 
is $5,000,000; surplus fund, $2,000,000; inter- 
est, discount aud profits, $1,502,706; contin- 
gent fund, $297,553; while the total -of de- 
posits is $26,220,161. The loans and dis- 
counted paper amount to $21,116,390, and 
there is invested in United States bonds 
$3,200,000. The above showing must be very 
gratifying to the 1,671 shareholders. 

....The following dividends and coupons 
are announced: 

St. Louis & San Francisco Railway Com- 
pany ist preferred, 2 per cent., payable July 
6th. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany preferred, $1.25 per share, payable July 
20th. 

Commercial Cable Company 134 per cent. 
quarterly, payable July ist. 

...-Salesof Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week were : 

BANKS, 
America.......... g20e f22Q | Corn Exchange 
Butchers and ‘)rov’rs' 7534 ; Phenix 
Commerce.........+.. 250 - | State of New York 
TRUST COMPANIES. 


Farmers’ Loan and Trust...............008 4 
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More About North Carolina. 


THE President of the Mutual Benefit 
Life, of Newark, has already decided—and 
has written to. the State officials accordingly 
-—-that North Carolina is not a desirable coun- 
try in which to do business. The provisions 
of. the Craig law, says the company, are so 
novel, and involve questions of so much im- 
portance that more time than is granted by 
the law is required for their consideration. 
The company, therefore, understands itself 
clearly prohibited from doing any new busi- 
ness in North Carolina, but not for carrying 
out contracts made there before June 1, the 
date specified. It assumes that a suitable 
provision for doing this will be expected and 
desired by North Carolina policyholders, and 
will be approved by the State officials. Un- 
less the law is repealed it is probable that 
many other companies will cease writing 
new business in North Carolina. 

Col. Jacob L. Greene, the President of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has written a letter to the policyhold- 
ers of his company in North Carolina, from 
which we make the following quotation: 

“We believe that there can be no question 
that every legitimate interest of North Carolina 
members of strictly mutual life companies— 
such as this is—are effectually and entirely 
protected by the recent act creating and organiz- 
ing the Insurance Department above referred 
to. ‘There was no reason for seeking to create 
for our North Carolina members a special status 
in a purely mutual company which the members 
of that company in other States do not possess, 
which they do not need, and which is destruc- 
tive of the principle of mutuality by assuming 
to give to the members in that State legal rights 
as against members elsewhere which the latter 
do not possess as against the North Carolina 
membership. In a mutual company which is 
honestly managed no special privileges can be 
given to its members resident in one State alone, 
and every such insurance company must of ne- 
cessity be subject to a single charter, while it 
can and must comply with such constitutional 
provisions as any other State than the one 
which gave it birth chooses to impose upon it as 
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a condition of doing business within its borders. 
In so far as this reincorporation act seeks to 
secure for North Carolina members special and 
unusual rights and privileges as against other 
members, and adverse to their interests, the 
company cannot acquiesce in its intended effect 
without committing a wrong against those other 
members who are its equal care. There are 
other questions of a legal character involved in 
a compliance with this act, of very doubtful and, 
as yet, undetermined effect, but most serious in 
their nature, and easily full of peril to our en- 
tire membership. In their interests we there- 
fore deem it prudent, as well as just, to avoid 
all these unequal requirements by withdrawal 
from the State.” 





The Arkansas Case. 


THE insurance companies have gained one 
point as against the Arkansas anti-trust law, 
and, therefore, nearly thirty companies which 
had withdrawn from the State have re- 
turned to it. State’s Attorney-General Davis, 
with great zeal, construed the prohibition of 
rate agreements by companies to cover mak- 
ing such agreements anywhere, as well with- 
out Arkansas as within it. The law does 
not say this, but he inferred it to be intended. 
In confirmation he urged that after it was 
known that he placed this construction on 
the law an amendment limiting it-to Arkan- 
sas was offered in the Legislature, and voted 
down; but the Arkansas Supreme Court says 
this inference will not answer; a penal 
statute must be construed and limited by 
what it says, and something more cannot be 
read into it by inferring that probably the 
law makers meant so; conduct not forbidden 
by the law is not punishable under it. Fur- 
thermore, says the court, it is a well-settled 
rule that a legislature is presumed to intend 
not to apply its statutes to acts or contracts 
done or effected outside the State and having 
no reference to or effect upon persons or 
property within the State. The company at 
bar in this particular case operates all over 
the world;, hence, by the construction 
claimed, if it entered into a rate compact as 
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to Hong Kong or Yokohama it could not 
operate in Arkansas, and if the Attorney- 
General heard that such a distant compact 
had been made, he would be obliged to go all 
over the world to investigate, at large ex- 
pense and trouble. 

Attorney-General Davis, however, is not 
satisfied. If he had power, he would imme- 
diately convene the Legislature—of course, 
to distinctly say what he says it meant—but 
as things are, he will dismiss all cases and 
explain to the people of Arkansas at the 
proper time. >» Meanwhile, if he has carried 
out his stated intention, he has gone to the 
backwoods a-fishing, which seems to be a 
very suitable occupation for him. 

It should be distinctly noted, however, that 
the court has decided only that the Legisla- 
ture has not enacted a penal statute to forbid 
rate compacts made anywhere, not that it 
cannot so enact. Indeed, power to do so is 
clearly affirmed. ‘ As the Legislature has 
the power to entirely exclude foreign insur- 
ance companies from doing business in this 
State, it can, of course, dictate the terms 
upon which such companies may do business 
here; the whole matter rests in the discretion 
of the Legislature.” 





Burglary Insurance. 

THE Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
which is distinctive in possessing a “ blan- 
ket ” charter, is permitted thereby to under- 
take, and does undertake, a number of*dif- 
ferent lines of business, among which is bur- 
glary insurance, being one of some eight. 
These are generally referred to seriatim in the 
company journal. The burglary department 
has not been wholly satisfactory in 1898. In 
the writing on residences, the agents whose 
work was-best have invariably been those 
who have built up a _ brokerage business. 
Hence the company urges upon all the con- 
stant cultivation of fire agents and brokers, 
that they may be enlisted: in the work. A 
hundred sub-agents and brokers, averaging 
ten risks a year each, would bring 1,000 
risks a year, worth $10,000 of annual pre- 
miums at $10 average each, and there are at 
least fifteen cities in the United States .in 
which a thousand risks annually ought to be 
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the minimum. The year 1898 furnished 
about $225,000 in premiums in this depart- 
ment, and it is declared that this can easily 
be made $300,000 for 1899 if the agents will 
earnestly address themselves to the work. 
Since rates on merchandise in stores in 
open stock were raised last May there has 
been some slight improvement in the expe- 
rience in this line, and yet there is still ques- 
tion whether further advance, or even dis- 
continuance of the line, will not appear nec- 
essary. ‘The large and more prominent mer- 
chants do not seem to appreciate the need 
for insurance of this sort as they ought. 
There are difficulties in the selection of risks, 
and especially in their proper inspection. In 
a few cities where a considerable volume of 
risks has been written the company has in- 
spected nearly all of them, but the expense 
has made it impracticable to extend this di- 
rect official work beyond those few cities, 
and the company has therefore been obliged 
to trust to the ability and fidelity of its 
agents. In all burglary risks there is the 
physical risk, involving the attractiveness of 
the goods to evildoers, the character of the 
neighborhood, and the accessibility of the 
premises, all these being a part of the in- 
ducement to thieves, and the comparative 
difficulty of successful attack. Then comes 
the always serious problem of moral hazard, 
depending on the character and standing of 
the insured and the temptation which the 
circumstances of his business may bring 
‘upon him. The classification of mercantile 
risks, with an appropriate rating, is desira- 
ble, but an experience of only two years is 
far from adequate for this; burglary insur- 
ance, like every other line while it is new, 
must make its governing experience as it 
goes along, meanwhile making theoretical 
and tentative rates as best it can. Agents 
are urged to conscientiously co-operate with 
the company in making proper selection of 
risks and weeding out undesirable ones; if 
they will do this another raising of rates 
may not be necessary, but unless the imme- 
diate future brings a decided improvement 
in the company’s experience either a decided 
increase in rates or an abandonment of the 
line must follow. 





Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles 


““REMARKABLE in the extreme,” exclaimed 
the zodlogist as he saw the monkey with its tail 
tied in a bow knot.—Yale Record. 


-Prominent Society Woman (to popular 
lecturer) : “Don’t you get tired of saying the 
same thing over and over again?” ‘ Yes; don’t 
_— ” Life. 

...“* Wot makes the Queen look ’round 80 queer? 

D’ye think she fears a frostin’?” 

“Tt’s "Ftalfred’ s poem, Lizzy dear; 

She finds it so ex-Austin.” 

-~-Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


...' I'd like to go fishing once in a while,” 
said the somber eyed man, “if it wasn’t that in 
my obituary would appear that everlasting ‘ He 
was a devout disciple of Izaak Walton.’ ”’—Kan- 
sas City Star. 


..So dainty is my charmer fair, 
And nice, 
The very rats within her hair 
Are mice. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


...."* Yes, her mother wanted her called Fan- 
tine, and her father insisted on Ella.” ‘“ They 
called her both, I suppose?” ‘ Yes, Ella Fan- 
tine—and she’s the smallest girl in her class! ” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

..There was an old girl in New Guinea, 

Who tho short was remarkably skuinea, 
In the season of drought 
She never went ought, 
Just stayed home and looked sweet and 
played shuinea. —Yale Record. 


“Tt ought to interest you,” said the pro- 
fessor “‘ to learn that the English representatives 
at the Czar’s Peace Conference brought a lot of 
quinine with them.” ‘“ What. for?” asked the 
doctor. “ They were afraid they might drop the 
‘H’ from Hague and get ”  “T gee.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

...City Hditor: “ Mr. Strong has been in 
to-day, and he had murder in his eye. How in 
time did you come to speak of Mrs. Strong’s ‘ al- 
leged husband’ in that paragraph about her ac- 
cident?” J. Fresh: “I did it to steer clear of 
a libel suit. You know you always told me to 
say ‘ alleged thief ’ “alleged murderer,’ and that 
sort of thing.”—Boston Transcript. 


-“ Remember, boys,” said the master, 
“that in the bright lexicon of youth there’s no 
such word as fail.” After a few moments a 
boy raised his hand: ‘“ Well, what is it, my 
lad?” asked the master. “1 was merely going 
to suggest,” replied the youngster, “ that if such 
is the case, it would be advisable to write to 
the publishers of that lexicon and call their 
attention to the omission.”—-J%it-Bits. 

. Yes, her hat was certainly lovely, tho it 
had cost but $18.13 ; quite as lovely as that Smith 
woman’ s,_ which had cost nearly a_ hundred. 

“But the Smiths are able to own a more con- 
spicuous pew in church than we are,” faltered 
her husband. “ Well, they can’t come in any 
later than we can,” she exclaimed, radiantly. 
With us, wealth confers no distinctions at all 
comparable to those which it does not confer.— 
Detroit Journal. 


. Commencement orations to the contrary, 
there comes a time when a man is a fool if he 
goes on hoping. Nearly every bride selects 
a gray traveling dress. No woman be- 
lieves she ever entirely loses the girlish charm. 

hen you hear fools abused, take some 
of it on yourself, After most women pass 
forty their idea of a hilariously good time is to 
go as a delegate to a church convention in some 
other town.—Atchison Globe. 


‘ ber of letters. 
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Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “Struan,” by Julia Ma- 
gruder. 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same num- 
When rightly guessed and writ- 
ten one below the other, the central letters will 
spell the name of one of the ten Attic orators. 

Reading across: 1, Capacity or compass of 
mind; 2, to play the bully ; 3, an overshoe worn 
in wet weather; 4, those whose decisions are 
regarded as of great authority; 5, travel from 
one place to another; 6, the pole-star; 7, dimin- 
ishing; 8, an allowance for traveling’ expenses: 
at a certain rate-per mile; 9, a short, stiff, 
coarse hair. 

ANAGRAM. 


A celebrated dramatist and critic: _ 
THE PRIME DOLL HAS TO SING G. 


A LETTER PUZZLE. 
13 


(oes > 
419 6 
1 
16 


Reading across: 1, 'l'o take shelter; 2, a free- 
booter; 3, at long intervals; 4, a kind of chair; 
5, a flattish cake or piece. 

The letters represented by the letters from 
1 to 20 spell the name of a Russian statesman 
for whom a famous pudding has been named. 


DIAMOND. 


1, In pontoon; 2, a lowbred, presuming per- 
son; 3, a twenty-fourth part; 4, a kind of type; 
5, the national god of an ancient people; 6, a 
measure of weight; 7, in pontoon. 


AUTHORS’ SURNAMES ENIGMATICALLY EX- 
PRESSED. 


1. Indispensable in a kitchen. 
pig. 3 A dispenser of wines. 4. One who 
works on barrels. 5. Always gaudy. 6. A 
thousand, to go astray, and a relative. 7. I 
ask, “in what manner.” 8. I ask the same 
question, added to measures of length. 9, A 
search. 10. I explain intricacies. 11. Al- 
ways a trifle romantic. 12. What Oliver Twist 
asked for. 13. Agony. 14. A boy’s name and 
a near relative. 15. Complete throughout. 16. 
Tough. 17. To peruse. 18. The value of 
spoken thoughts. 19. A greedy animal. 20. 
A kind of bun and a public house. 21. Hearty. 
22. A border and value. 23.°The amount of 
goods on hand anda heavy weight. 24. Habita- 
tions, MRS. P. GULICK. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE Isr. 


CONNECTED SQuares.—I. 1, Raft ; 2, able; 3, 
flee; 4, teem. [I. 1, Pint; 2, idea; 3, neap; 4, 
tape. III. 1, Mart; 2, ayah; 3, raze; 4, then. 
IV. 1, Cant; 2, afar; 3, nave; 4, tree. V. 1. 
Nick; 2, iron; 3, code; 4, knee. 

DiaMonpD.—1, P; 2, cap; 3, carat; 4, paragon; 
5, pagan: 6, ton ; %, N. 
RHOMBOID.—Across : 

lay: 4, Dewey. 

CITIES ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED.—1, 
now: 2, Lyons; 3, Havana; 4, ee 5, Ma- 
nila: 6, Dresden ; Ve Cologne ; 8, Hull; 9, Can- 
ton ; 10, Portsmouth ; 11, Fiorence ; 12, ‘Glasgow : 
13, Warsaw ; 14, Cincinnati ; 15, Dundee ; 16, 

17, Vekin ; 18, Teheran: 19, Tunis ; 20, 
Liverpool ; 21, New Castle ; 22, Madrid. 


2. I prohibit 


1, Sport; 2; ideal; 3, de- 
Luck- 
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Personals. 


AT the annual commencement of Columbia 
University, on the 7th inst., the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon Gov. 
Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. Carl Schurz. 


....-Among the recipients of the Queen’s 
birthday honors are Mr. Percy Sanderson, the 
british Consul-General at New York, who is 
made a Knight Commander of St. Michael and 
St. George; Mr. Henry M. Stanley, the explorer, 
now a member of Parliament, who becomes a 
Knight of the Grand Cross of the Bath; 
John Alexander Boyd, Chancellor of the High 
Court of Ontario, and Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 
the artist, both of whom are knighted. 


....-Andrew Carnegie’s latest gift is one of 
$50,000 to Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J., 
for a new engineering laboratory. A part of 
the gift of the late Henry L. Pierce to Harvard 
University will be used in erecting a laboratory 
at Cambridge, to bear his name. This will be 
connected with a new college of Comparative 
Medicine, which will, it is promised, afford such 
facilities for research as are now found in the 
Pasteur Institute at Paris and the Institute of 
Hygiene at Berlin. 


...-Richard W. Thompson, formerly Secre- 
tary of the Navy, reached his ninetieth birth- 
day on the 9th inst., and in the evening braved 
a storm to attend a dinner given in his honor 
by the Thompson Club in Terre Haute, the city 
where he lives. Several hundred school chil- 
dren had called upon him during the day with 
gifts of flowers. Colonel Thompson was a mem- 
ber of Congress twenty years before the begin: 
ning of the Civil War, and fourteen years be- 
fore the present member from the Terre Haute 
district was born. 


....Augustin Daly, the oldest and ablest of 
American theatrica! managers, died suddenly in 
Paris on the 7th inst., in his sixtieth year. In 
his youth he was a journalist and dramatic 
critic, and during the many years of his promi- 
nence as a manager in New York and London 
he displayed exceptional ability as dramatist, 
adapter, critic, manager, and in every branch of 
the art to which he devoted all his energies. 
His company in New York was one of notable 
excellence and his theater was virtually a school 
of instruction for players. The American stage 
was improved by his connection with it. 


....For several years before the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of America 
by Columbus, the late Emilio Castelar was 
deeply interested in projects for the coming 
celebration. His suggestions as to a part of the 
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programme were published in THe INDEPEND- 
ENT of May 31, 1883. These were that the cele- 
bration should begin at Genoa, the city of the 
discoverer’s birth; that each of the nations of 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, Dngland and 
the United States should send a ship to the 
Spanish port of Palos; that the fleet so formed 
should sail from that port on August 3d, for the 
New World, stopping at the Canaries, repeating 
the voyage of Columbus to San Salvador, and 
commemorating the discovery theré with suit- 
able ceremonies; that the ships should then 
visit New York, and that the celebration should 
end at Barcelona. 


....Dr. Frederick S. wJennis, Professor of 
Clinical Surgery at the Cornell University Medi- 
cal College in this city, visiting surgeon at Belle- 
vue and St. Vincent’s Hospitals, and formerly 
president of the American Surgical Society, has 
received the honorary degree of Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, which is 
conferred upon selected members of twenty 
years’ standing. This degree has never before 
been conferred upon an American. The Lon- 
don Lancet, speaking of this as an “ unprece- 
dented honor,” says: “ The election is not more 
honorable to Professor Dennis than it is credit- 
able to the college. His personal devotion to 
surgery, both as a teacher and as a practitioner, 
anu the embodiment in him of all that completes 
our conception of a genial American gentleman, 
point him out as worthy to receive the compli- 
ment paid to him.” Dr. Dennis was graduated 
at Yale in the class of 1872, and is the author 
of well-known works on surgery. 

....President Frank Thomson, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, who died on the 
5th inst, at the age of 57, began his 
life work in the company’s shops at Al- 
toona, where at the end of four years’ 
study his mastery of mechanical railtoad engi- 
neering was complete. Before he was twenty 
years old he became the chief lieutenant of 
President Lincoln’s Assistant Secretary of War, 
Col. Thomas A. Scott (the noted President of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company), and in 
his three years’ service displayed extraordinary 
ability in the management of railroad lines and 
the transportation of troops. Retiring from the 
military service at the age of twenty-three, he 
was advanced from one responsible office to an- 
other until he became president, two years and 
a half ago. While holding the office of general 
manager he instituted important reforms. The 
perfection of the track and roadbed, the erection 
of the picturesque stations, the adoption of the 
block signal system and other improvements are 
credited to his administration. rn 
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“He That Stays 
, : ACTIVE MEN 
Does the Business.’ who can’t make time for luncheom 


nA without missing an engagement, will 
All the world admires “staying power. e find that a cup of 
On this quality success depends. The 


blood is the best friend the heart has. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best friend the 

blood ever had; cleanses it of everything, 
gives perfect health and strength. 


Hoods. Si COMPANY'S EXTRACT 











Never Disappoints OF BEEF can be made in one mo- 

ment, which will renew the strength 

JJORTUNES awaiting claimants in New York. Legal search and vitality and prevent exhaustion. 

F maCeTTO REMPNER, Lawyer, 9 World Building, N.Y Keep a jar in your office. It will 
iets —_—— save your health. 
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GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 








Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in THIS AUTOGRAPH iS NEVER ON 
Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or on installments a large ———— 
assortment of nearly new STEIN WAY Grand, Upright and Square A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos Also, second-hand AND NEVER ABSENT 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. ——— 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


sore t¥¢5 Dr SAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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A SPECIAL OFFER TO a 


“Independent” Readers. ; 


Our regular guarantee reads as follows: Sleep on it 30 eZ 
nights, and if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you don’t *™ 
believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of 
any $50 hair mattress ever made, you can get your money back by 3 9 , : TRape 
return mail—“ no questions asked.” se pis h itis 





To you we make this further guarantee : if 


The Ostermoor Patent $ J 5 
Elastic Felt [Mattress . 


(If made in two parts, 50c. extra. 6 ft. 3 in. by 4 ft.6 in. Smaller sizes at smaller prices. Express prepaid.) 


is not in addition the best one for hot weather that vou have ever found we will then refund your money. 
It is non-absorbent and does not retain body heat and moisture. 


Our handsome book, ‘* The Test of Time,’ is mailed free on request. 
whether you need a mattress now or not. It will interest you, anyway, to know about the BEST and 
CHEAPEST mattress in the world, and your children will be delighted with the pretty pictures, 
Not for sale by stores. A few unscrupulous dealers are trying to sell a $5 mattress for $10 and $1 5 
on our advertising. Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses can only be bought by writing to or calling on 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 125 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


We have cushioned over 25,000 churches. Send Sor our book, “ Church Cushions.” 










Send your name ona postal 
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VACATION! 


Take a trip this season 
throughthe % #% s& 


| LAND OF ; 






















| EVANGELINE 











Nova Scotia, 


Reached from Boston via the 


- Dominion Atlantic 
Dianceine a Railway Line. 


In commission during present season three magnificent, twin screw, nineteen knot 
steamers, 


“ Prince George,” “ Prince Arthur” and “Prince Edward.” 


Each steamer lighted throughout by clectricity, and the most luxuriously fitted 
up plying to the provinces. 


Under 13 Hours, Boston to Yarmouth, 


Connecting there with Pullman express trains for all points in Maritime Provinces. 


Beautiful Scenery!! Delightful Climate! ! 


Present Sailings:—Prince George leaves Long Wharf (foot of State St.), Boston, 
Sunday and Wednesday at 4 P. M., returning leaves Yarmouth Monday and Thursday, 
Increased service about July Ist. 

For complete information relative to tours, rates, hotels, and sailings, write to 
or call on 
F. H. ARMSTRONG Act’g G. P.A., J. F. MASTERS, N. E. Supt., 
Kentville, Nova Scotia, 228 Washington St., Boston. 
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Not a “bicycle face” 
but a ‘“ washboard face”’—the kind of face 
a woman wears after a tussle with the wash- 
board. If you don’t want to have it fixed 
upon you, use Pearline. 

Pearline prevents it—takes away the 
cause of it, the washboard, the hard 
work, the tiresome rubbing. Your 
washing ought not to be age me 

to think of or trouble you. With Pearline, it isn’t. 


MONS" Wt PEMMAEC 


PARIS IN 1900. Make sure of your steamer and ITALY, EcyYPT and HOLY LAND 


hotel accommodations zow, at by the PRINCE LINE. 


fair rates. Personally conducted 
A WORD TO THE WISE. parties. Membership restricted. New, first-class fast steamers.... 
TH » ee TOURS, Rates lower than by other Lines. 
610 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. Broadway, St. Paul C.B.RICHARD & CO.,G. P. Agts. 
ee _ York, 1oxz Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa, Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOTEL VENDOME, 


Commonwealth Avenue, 


, BOSTON. 
se s The largest first-class hotel in the city and most desir- 


723 SIXTH AVENUE. able for Summer patronage. 


C. H GREENLEAF & CO. 
Deececcvecccreccccoocce sco e coon coo esooeooeooooooe coo oooesoooeoeoees 
CS OOOWOMOMNOOOMOOWHOODOD DBD * 


CALIFORNIA via Sunset Limited 


fla palatial solid vestibuled train, the perfection of railway equipment, consists 

of Combination car, containing smoking parlor, barber shop, and bath-room. 

Ladies’ parlor and stateroom car, containing a large parlor, and seven staterooms, 
which may be occupied singly, or en suzte. 

Two double drawing-room, ten-section sleeping-cars, and dining-car, in which 
meals are served a /a carte. 

Commencing December Ist, 1898, Sunset Limited will be operated between 
New Orleans and San Francisco, via Los Angeles, twice a week, leaving New Orleans 
Mondays and Thursdays, via the popular Sunset Route of the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

No snow, no cold weather, no high altitudes, quick time, perfect roadbed, and 
luxurious equipment of the Sunset Limited, serve to make Sunset Route 
unexcelled asa WINTER ROUTE to CALIFORNIA 


NEW ORLEANS TO LOS ANGELES, 58 HOURS. 
NEW ORLEANS TO SAN FRANCISCO, 75 HOURS. 


For descriptive literature, rates, and tickets, call on or address 


E, E. CURRIER, New England Agent, 9 State Street, Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G. T. M., 349 Broadway, New York. 




















QMO OONDONDONODOOOOS DOLD 
OOOO OOOOOOSOOOSOHOOOHOOOHOOOOHH OO OOOHOOOOHOTOHOOSOSOOOHSOOOOOOSOOE 


SO SOOSOOSOOOHOSOOHOHHSOSSHSHOHHOSHOHOSSOOSOHOSDOS® 
cccoccccccccccecccecccecseccccseececscecscecs. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pitisburgh. 
neon 
ae ekieieh. 


DAVIS - 


ANCHOR ‘ i 
Cincinnati. 


BRADLEY 
New York. 


SOUTHERN 
Chicago. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEW2S & BROS CO 
MORLEY Philadelphia. 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 


Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville, 


St. Louis. 





N your experience with White Lead 
have you ever been troubled with 
cracked, pulled or alligatored sur- 

faces, or have you ever heard of such trouble 
in the use of White Lead? 

Never ; and these conditions were never 
known until the introduction of zinc white, 
‘‘combination lead,” and ready-mixed paints, 
the two last composed largely of zinc, barytes, 


whiting, etc., very little lead, if any. 
—Mr. E. P. Edwards, in“ Painters’ Magazine.” 


Mr, Edwards is the senior member of the firm of Messrs. 
Edwards & King, Painters and Decorators, Elizabeth, N./. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of colors forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co:, 100 William St., New York. 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 

Send fora ponstset booklet free.¢ It 

tells how to obtain, free, the famous 

LARKIN SOAPS 25222 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkia = Buffalo, N.Y. 


UR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, MARCH 3OTH. 








™“ BANNER 


Bicycle Lamp 


The Most Reliable Lamp 
Made Using Kerosene Oil 


Tested by thousands in use durin, : 
Past season, giving satisfaction, . PRICE 


GUARANTEED SI 7 5 
i) 


WIND PROOF 
Under Normal Conditions in Riding. 

Easily Cleaned. Sold Everywhere. 
Circulars apon Application, 


All Parts Removable. 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., New York - Chicago. 











Medal and Diploma, Chicago, 1893 


Is the standard by which good Shoes have been {paged tn the 
thirty years. Our aim is to furnish families with a First Class 
Shoe at reasonable price. We cater for family Trade, and assure 
those who patronize us that they will ind a Burt Shoe the cheap- 
est in the end 

THE BURT SHOE CO.. 


Fulton and Hoyt Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








LEWIS & CONGER, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 
. IN... 


House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
e Grockery, China and Glassware. 


Kitchen and Laundry Furniture and Utensils; cme Bath, Cel- 
lar and Stable Furnishings; oe and Po lishing atertals; 
Brooins, Brushes, orert Sweepers; Firepl ace Goods; 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Chests; Portable Rathing 
Apparatus; Water Coolers, Cream Freezers, Ham- 
mocks; Sick Room, Nursery and coffee Ma Req- 
uisites ; Afternoon Tea_ Kettles, Co 
chines; Voyagers’ Lamps, &c 


Goods delivered free to weed ols of the Greater New York, or 
catetully packed and delivered to any station within 100 miles 


vy. 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 
BETWEEN 6TH AVE, AND BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


COOL HATS for 
Warm Weather 


STRAW HATS in ali styles, Rough and 
Ready, Sennett, Fancy English Split, Soft 
Natural Mackinaw from $1.00 to $4.00, 


Light weight Derby Hats, in all the colors 
and styles, Hats and Caps for the Golfer and 
the Bicycler at popular prices. 


E. Willard Jones, 49 Nassau St. 
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-» THE NAME.. 


Wm. Simpson 
& Sons 


on any fabric is a guarantee of 
the Highest Standard of Qual- 
ity, Color and Finish........ 


Printed 
Cotton Fabrics. 


Dainty Effects 
and Fast Colors. 











Special Features 


are Corea Madras for Shirt 
Waists and the Brandenburg 
Cloths and Violet Lawns 
and Satines for Dress Goods. 


SIMPSON’S PRINTS are 
the Best Calicoes made. 
They wash perfectly. 


At all Dry-Goods Stores. 





DON’T GATHER DUST 


Rough riding a-wheel is smoothed immensely by a clean 
chain—and a clean chain comes with using 


DIXON?S 2222 


CHAIN 


GRAPHITES 


In five styles—stick and paste—the only ee lubricants 
for chaims and sprockets. Sold by all d 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., psauettl City,N.J. 


MARSHALL'S 
CATARRH 


SNUFF 
CURES CATARRH 


Ssofiend eons the Guree Beat 








— INDEPENDZNT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Newspaper. Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter, 


Terms of Sutpartgtinn. payable in advance: $2.00 a Eeyore or-at that 
rate for any part of a year. Single Copies 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five ome, ae 
to X= Foreten Country in the Postal Tnion $1.56 a y 
er for the change of an address should be received 0 one +5 Ai 


~ change ts to take effect; the old as well as the new address 
must be given. 





SIGHT THE NEARSIGHTED AND 

2 re es ae THE OLDSIGHTED MAY 

RESTORE R Wo LEARN, FREE OF CHARGE, 
HOW TO DISPENSE WITH 

THEM BY ADDRESSING 


THE IDEAL COMPANY “2 5ROAO WAY. 


~~ = WEAR GLASSES? 











DIVIDENDS. 





THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY. 
‘ (Mackay-Bennett System) 
No. Broadway, New York. 
Dividend No. 40. 
spe dividend of ONE AND THREE QUARTERS PER 
the capital stock of this Company ishereby declared 
pI on the ist day of July, 1899, out of net earnings, to all 
stockholders of record on June 20, 1899. i transfer books will 
close June 20, inst , and reopen on July 8, 1899 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
E.C. PLATT, Treasurer. 
Dated June 6, 1899. 





Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company. 


The Directors have to-day declared a quarterly dividend 
of profits of 134 % on the preferred stock of this Company, 
payable at our office as transfer agents of the Company, on 
the (5th day of June, 1899 Thetransfer books will be closed 
on the.7th day of June. 1899, at 2:15 P M., and will re-open 
on thé 16th day of June, 1899, at 10 A M. Checks will be 
mailed to registered holders on the 15th day of June, 1899. 


BARING, MAGOUN & COMPANY, 
New York, May 31, 1899. Transfer Agents. 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 


RAILWAY COMPANY. 
New York, June 8, 1899. 
Teen is pereyy given Stal, sividen a ot SEE DOLLAS AND 


NTY- CENTS ( 
FERRED eTock of The Atchison, To 


ees will be closed from 30’clock p m. 
on June 30th, 1899, entity _ a.m.on uy a 
C. DEMING, Asst. Secretary. 


Referring to the above notice, dividend cbecks will be mailed 
on July 20, 1899, to preferred stockholders whose dividend orders 
are on file at this office. 

H. W.GARDINER, Asst Treasurer, 
59 Cedar Street, N. Y. 





ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


A dividend of TWO PIR CENT. has been declared on the first 
preferred stock of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad Com- 
pany to stocknolders of record atthe close of business on June 
22, 1899... The first preferred stock transfer books will close at three 
P. M, On June 22, 1899, and will reopen at 10 a. m. on July 6, 1899. 
Dated‘New York June 6, 1899. FREDERICK STRAUSS, 

Assistant Secretary. 


The above dividend of two per cent. will be payable on July 6, 
1899, to holders of the Voting Trustees’ certificates for first pre- 
ferred stock of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad Com- 
pany of record on the pees of the Voting Trustees it the close 
of business on June 22, 1899. The transfer books of the Voting 
arestess" certificates for first preferred stuck will diese at 3p. 

mn June 22, —_ and will reopen at 10a. m. on July 6, 1899. 

Checks: will be mailed. 

Dated New York, June 6, 
yRENNEDY TOD & COMPANY, Agents. 
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FINANCIAL. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Othe 
Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
Deposiiy, Sposived .¢ and interest allowed on balances subject tu 


ts at sight. 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia anc 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
eet ~~ Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediat 
NASSAU ret PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 











Government 4° 
Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Alse FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds ot Reeatanas 
Steam and Street Railways 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS "FURNISHED 
FOR eae. SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


SECURITIES. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST.(Bank of Commerce Building), N. Y. 





WESTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Besten. Mass. 





The MIDDLESE x 


1587 BANKING COMPANY 1899 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Assets about - - - - $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES. EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


$50,000 
Midland Terminal Railway Company 
Colorado First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds. 
DUE DECEMBER, 1925. 


Payment secured by Sinking Fund Provision. 
Price 102 and Interest. 


Full particulars upon application. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


19 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
Denver, Colorado. San Francisco, California. 


DOUGLAS & JONES, 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


24 Broad Street, New York City 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
FOR CASH AND CARRIED ON MARGIN. 














TWO WAYS OF INVESTING 
$8.00 PER MONTH. 


THE USUAL PLAN. 
Take five years to save $500. 
Save this sum before investing. 


Control the $500 investment at the end of 
the five years. 


Wait another five years for values to grow 
enough to enable you to seil at a profit. 


If. you die while saving the $500, your 
family gets only what you have saved. 


OUR PLAN. 

Take five years to save $500. 

Invest as you save. 

Control the $500 investment from the be- 
ginning of the five years. 

Sell at end of the five years during which 
you have saved and get your profit. 

If you die while saving, no matter when, 
your family gets the full $500 invest- 
ment. 





If after reading the above comparison you are interested, allow us to send you our 
little book which gives full particulars of our plan. 





CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
(CAPITAL $300,000.) 


(12 LA SALLESSTREET, 


CHICACO, ILL. 
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MASON, LEWIS & CU., BANKEKS. 


Chicago, Bosten, 
171 La Salle St. 60 Devonshire St. 


MUNICIPAL 
R 


Memon BONDS. 


CHOICE ISS8SVESs. 
STREET RAILWAY AND GAS COMPANIES. 
List on Application. 


INSURANCE. 











5! 
18 THE 1899 


MASSACHUSETTS |, 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


RAITT, 


ger ete : Laws protect the policy-holder 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 





CORPORATION, Ltd., of London. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 


This company hashad many more years’ experience in Liability 
business thau any other company. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company 


It will continue to give policy-holders the same thorough care and 
pemmaneet protection which have given it its high reputation in 
the past. 


APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 
— & Lillie, Gen’! Agts., No. 27 William St., N.Y. City. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the ; 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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United ad States Life Insurance Co, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All Eetictes now issued by this Company contain the following 


oF Afton, one year from the date of eee od the lability of 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.’’ 

During 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
come, assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 
gain ia the most important elements of safety and progress. 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
satisfactory proofs have been received. 


Active and successful Agente wishin te represent this Com- 
any, may communicate with RICHAR CHR AN, 8d Vice- 
resident, at the Home Office, 261 Bien New York 


OFFICERS, 
Qeonas H. BUR RronD 


























Cc. 
JOuN P. MUNN 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS Prest. Chem. Nat, Bank 
eg J. TUCKER . Builder 
gE, pane INS, JR.....Prest. ‘Importers’ ‘and ‘Traders’ Nat. Sauk 
Simms R PLUM Leat 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1899. 


$14,713,892 96 
LIABILITIES 13,245,410 00 


SURPLOS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,468,482 96 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


METROPOLITAN. 


Not only in name but in deed THE MET- 
ROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New 
York deserves its name. It grants life in- 
surance under the best possible forms, granting 
liberal provisions at low premium rates. _ It 





ASSETS 








| will send its descriptive literature to any ad- 


dress. 
THE.. INCORPORATED 1825. 


PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
CASH CAPITAL $400,000 00 
RESERVE for re insurance and all other 

c laims 2,529,872 73 

2,300,163 37 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1899 $5,230,036 10 
Represented in all the States and Territories, 
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Your property represents money, 
and your mercantile credit is based 
on what you own. In ten minutes 
tire will wipe out the savings of years. 
Then you look to your fire insurance. 

Had you not better make sure 
NOW that you have a strong com- 
pany ? 

One hundred companies failed as 
a result of the Chicago and Boston 
conflagrations, but the CONTINENTAL 
paid its losses in full. 

Over forty millions of dollars paid 
for losses since organization. 


Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills, 
‘¢Insure in an American Company.’’ 





New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - - +=  $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES - = = = = =  25,816,738.19 
$2,292,335.40 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CasuH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
usetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, , Fates, an and values for any age sent on application to 


the Company’s O 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
President. Vice-President. 

s. F. TRULL, WM. B. TURNER, 
Asst. Sec’y. 


Secretary. 
FIRE INSURANCE 1899 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD. | 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, ne 
Capital Stock, all cash ‘ 00 
Be-inaarance Reserve > 2 gaat 78 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1899. . 4. 645488 73 73 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
G@. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. BR. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 











- « - OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC... 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YorK, January 24, 1899. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1898 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1898. to 3lst December. 1898 $3,056,555 08 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

January, 1898 ...... . 1,238,340 83 


Total Marine Premiums ... .- . . $4,204,898 91 


Premiums marked off frome 1st wea 
1898, to 3ist December, 1898 . $3,3279340 67 


Losses paid during the same 
period (lesssalvages, etc.) $1,507,505 36 


Returns of Premiums 
and expenses $659.421 0§ 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 


United States and City of New York Stock : 
ty Banks and other Stocks . + $7,437,039 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise . ‘1 »167,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at Ns > Sono 293! 65 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable - 1 43 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
castor y losses under policies alee in 
apg hs — : 229,793 36 
> oie e 184.907 78 
$10,874,923 22 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives. on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 189 will be 
ee and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 

Fobr resentatives, on and sfter Tuesday, the seventh of 

next, from which date all interest thereon will 
‘he cet tificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
pee 9 and cancelled. 

A dividend of Fort per cent. is declared on the net 
earned sg of the company for the Fg wh ending 3ist 
December, 1898, for which certificates w issued on 
and after Tuesday, the sevond of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPIIAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
Cc Atlee D. LEVERICH, 
s DER N, VELL, 
/MARSHALL 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, 


. H.:H. M 
ges LES 








ENRY K. HAWLEY, 


4.A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT., 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice=Pres’t. 
BINDER S to hold thirteen += of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT can be furuished by us 
at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
190 Fultop Street, New York. 
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TO BUSINESS MEN. 


Every man’s real capital consists as truly of. business acumen and experience .as of 





























money, stock or machinery and the former are of greater value because in event of death they 
cannot be replaced. Conceding that it is policy for the merchant to insure his stock and fixtures _ 
against the chance of fire, is it not even more important for him to so protect the most valuable 





























9. 
ne and productive part of his capital against the certainty of business extinction ? 
The amount of life insurance a man should carry may be at least approximately deter- 
. mined by estimating financially what his death would cost his estate. in addition to the value 
ae of his personal and mental activity he must consider the other losses which his death might en- 
ce tail. His financial capital is often so invested that it could not be converted into immediate cash 
Bos: without shrinkage. By the aid of insurance at this juncture sacrifices can be avoided and 
opportune advantages awaited. 
The keen business man’s argument that he can handle his own money as well as any 
company can is based on the assumption that he will make no mistakes and also will live to 
ped realize his plans. It is the unexpected which happens, death may come suddenly and soon, the 
65 best planned enterprises may fail, and the well based statement of the statistician that only a 
small percentage of business men ultimately succeed in amassing fortunes receives new proof. 
3 3 It is universally conceded that sound life insurance is an absolute necessity for men of 
23 22 small property or income, but it is equally as true that its protection should extend to the man 
7“ of wealth. The reasons for his need may be different, but his need is as great. That this fact 
Feb. is daily becoming more and more widely appreciated is seen in the steadily increasing number of 
ve men of means, who are insuring the guardianship of their property as well as the protection of 
ey their families in THE MUTUAL LIFE of New York. Theirs is a far-sighted business judgment that 
Lyte makes choice of this best and oldest company, and as the results of the past have approved the 
_—_ wisdom of their predecessors, so will the results of the future approve their present wisdom. 
“Go ye and do likewise.” , 
™ | AMERICAN FIRE 
Bice Insurance 
HALL Company, 
PARD PHILADELPHIA. 
MORE seees 
ABs, Js venecece ei 5 mao 
os THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. Pressdent. 
WE All you have guessed about life 
res’t insurance may be wrong. If you J. M. ALLEN, President, 
a PAY wish to know the truth, send for | 
mix [| POST. ‘How and Why,” issued by the | p.p. ALLEN, -- - - Second Vice-President 
AGE, Tut Motes Lars, 990-5511 ‘smal. +t a 
* Chestnut Street, Phila. Jfttap L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - - - - Asst. Secretary 
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O'Neill's. 


Great Straw Goods Sale! | 


Rough and Ready Sailors. . 


THE CORRECT BLOCK AND THE 
BEST QUALITY MADE, 


75¢- EACH. 
FINE SPLIT STRAW pies 


LIKE CUT. ELEGANT QUALITY AND 
WORTH FROM $1.95 UP. 


85c¢. 
ieinbainsge AND READY GOLF HATS. 


BEST QUALITY AND VERY NEATLY TRIMMED, 
NEWEST EFFECT; WORTH $2.50, 


1.75 EACH. 


IN THE FINEST = OF MILAN STRAW, BOUND EDGE, 


WORTH $5.50... age pee ae 3: 98 
CLOSING OUT DRESS SHAPES AT THE LOWEST PRICES IN NEW YORK. 
Orders by Mail Will Receive Prompt Attention. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, N. Y. 


(2+ ggg” eh? 








A Gentle Purgative 


such as the faultless Tarrant’s Effervescent 

S K L db 1 7 R Seltzer Aperient, is a whole medicine chest 
in itself. Its mineral and fruit salts cleanse 
the entire system and promptly relieve and 
cure all troubles arising from stomach 
disorders. Pamphlets on application. 


At druggists, soc. and $1.00. TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 





